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PREFACE 


This* book *is a supplement to^lhe volume puwisiiecl at tHe* 
b(^ginning of 1918, and brings the information as to the replace** 
ment of men by women in industry, and the chronofogical .account 
of events connected with currency and banking, up to date. 

^he Committees afipointed just after the beginning of the* 
war Ve not responsible for these supplementary reports. Miss 
Grier, of Leeds University, and her band of helpers had continued* 
their work to the summer of 1919. The results^ of this work were 
t«o valuable to remain unpublished, and so the Editor took upon 
himsflii*the*T^^onsU)ility of recommending that they be printed 
as an addindum to the volumes already produced. Hie earlier 
chapters dealing ^^ith the year April, 1917, to April, 1918, were 
prepared iit^he summer of 1918, and have been printed as they 
:',J^od. The final chapyter of Section I was added later and brings 
the iitf«'.\'''<ition up to April, 1919, Miss Grier writes — ^ 

'' The report on the replacement of men by wc^jnen owes m*ich 
to the skill and enA-gy of investigators in different centres. • In 
Birmingham, inquiries were made by Miss Madelcy. In Glasgow, 
Miss Barrowman continued the researches which she has done so 
miR:h to advance in other years. *Muclf valuable help was given 
by Mi5t Purd^n in l!eeds. In LonSoy, Miss Elliot investigated 
th€ engineering, and Miss Laycock the tailoring industry under the 
al5k ^iijdance of Mi^s A.*Lawren^f Miss Mahler collected interest- 
ing information, in- Liverpool, wr. T. S. Ashton, of Sheffield Uni- 
versity# sent a Very illuminating account of^the employment of 
women in th*e light and heavy metal trades in Sheffield. To all 
these, ^.hanks are due. . * i ^ 

“ Employers, Welfare ^]^v5brs,^ and \j ^e Union officials 
h%ve given vamablc assistance to\jc isvestiglSfWs. Goverrm^nt 
departments an(^ officials have been%tost kind in gnflng ansWeA 
,to inquiries; the Industrial Whr^nqyiries Branch of the Bj»ard*of# 
JTradoJn particular, Hhs been an unfailing ssiipce df information.** 
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1 have also to acknowledge assistance kindly^ rendered by 
Mr. R. E. Barnett, B.Sc., of the Cerftral ^echnica^ School, Leeds. 

To Mr. A. H. Gibson, of Harrogate, I am indebted for the Notes 
Currency and Banking.” It seemed \ well » to continue^ th-i^ 
:tji;c»’ological account of developments, and Mr. Gibson, when 
^ippealed to, very kindly undertoqjc the work. 

What is now published is but a fragment, and docs not pretend 
'to be anything more. It is the intention of the Economics Section 
t;f the British Association to publish the results of the investiga- 
tions carried out during the war period, in a convenient form at 
as early a date as possible. 

A W. KIRKALDY. 

tTntversity College, Nottingham. 

November, 1919. 
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(SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME) 

SECTION I 

Kr!.ri.ACEMENT OF MEN BY WOMEN IN InDFSTRY 
General Survey 

WITH Special Reference to ihe Year 
April, 1917-April, 1918 

A« great expansion has taken place in the employment of women 
durii%^4hc^ar 19n-1918. Ii^ the occupations enumerated by 
the Board^f Ifadc (White Paper Cd. 9164), the total wmiber of 
women employed was reckoned as being 3,276,000 in July, 1914; 
4.508,000 iif^pril, l917; and 4,808,000 in April, 1918. These figures 
give an increase of L532,000 for the period of the war and of 
3(TtW)ttO for the ycat 1917-1918. (See table on next page.) 

It will be seen that the groups in this table are arrangFd 
accorcyng to the peisons or authorities by whom the women *are 
employed. Consequently, it gives only a rough classification of 
occupation: clerks, fc|- instance, arc reckoned under each heading, 
as employers in every group have clerl» in their service. 

Furtlier, the tabl^^kes no accoiftit of women in some other 
oc8upations. f)n the one hand, it ignores women in servdee and 
iii^eiy^small dressmaking estabMifients. The number of women 
so^engagec^has been considerajwy reduced. It is estimated that 
about ^00,000 women have been drawn from these employments 
into others. 'On the other hand, sever^ clas*^es of women newly 
employed are not included. AAiong these are: (1) Employers e<id 
•women working on their (^wn<a^ounl:, or ft^t in charge by their 
husbands and V)t receiving ^^agk •Women 'i!^-V)rs are excluded 
K^o regular salary is paid^o them;^to voluntary workers, V.ii.'D. 
ilutsn^ being the only importent exception; (3) wobien in H^. 
^Force^Queftn Marv*s»Army Au^iliarv Corps, and ‘imilai s6 vice4: 





REPlfj^pEMENT OF MfN BY WOMEN 

acre were attout 50,000 of these in April, 1918. If these figures arj 
alanced aga^st each othir and the result deducted from the 
icrease of 1,5|2,000 in the occupations enumerated above, a net 
itrease of 1,1200,000 is Obtained in the number of wj/men 
mployed since the beginning of the war. 

It is estimated from the statements of employers that 1,516,000 
/omen arc (April, 1918) directly replacing men. This nAy 
ichide anything tlwit can be placed under the heading of “ doiyg 
, man*s work.” Firms which *have undertaken much additional 

m 

/ork owing to the war may report that women ace replacing men 
merely because they are doing work customarily done by 
men, although nc^ one was doing this work birfore wom^ 
engaged. Others may report replacement in cases in 

vhich it is incomplete, the women undertaking only a portion 
>f the work previously done by men. ^Employers may or 
nay not include women already on their staff who have moved 
rtlijj^rijfsses formerly done by women to others formerly done 
)y mci\ or* women engaged to*take the place of men*on processes 
vhich before the war were performed sometimes by men and 
lometin^ by women. 

The distribution of the women newly drawn into Aie occupations 
iwimerated dufing the year April, 1917, to April, 1918, has 
proceeded on much the same lines as that of the earlier years of*war, 
Jiyugh the incr(^se for the year as compareS with former ones 
:ias been small in commerce and large among those employed in 
hotels, cinemas, %ic.\ and also among those engaged by various 
local authorities. Moreover, there ^a.s a further increase in the 
number of employed ^n*^ agriculture, there being about 

113,100 in*July, 1918, as compared with 106,100 in July, 1917, 
aifi80,000 in July, 4914, ^ # • 

Tne jncrease*in the number of women employed during the 
ycaj; jnnder review was con^erably less than in 1917, th® increase 
during the year April,* 1917, to ApTil, 1918, being only 301,000 
as against 651,000 during tlfe year April, 1916, to April, 19y, and 
rather thore than tw(^thiid? of the td^^l increase for the year 
ending ApHJ, 1918, occutTed dhring the quarters. During 

the period October, 191T, to Aprif>^l8, there was au actual ^ecyea^e 
m th^ number of women Vmploy^ in transport •and Government 
e^tablislfments a^ con^areef witli an ijpereas^ in ,thfe j)rec^&in§ 
4 |uarter. 
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^ Several causes may account for this->- 

(i) The exhaustion of the supplies of suitable Aomen; such 
exhaustion may take place partly because so marif women have 
alrea<iy been drawn into industry and partly tecause Q.M.A.A.t., 
the W.R.N.S., etc., have proved attractive to vigorous and patriotic *’ 
women. These services had absorbed a considerable number by 
January, 1918; but their gieatcst recruiting activity has'been since 
thit date in the early part of the j’ear, and the extension of s4ch 
serwvices to the American and Canadian armies must greatly lessen 
the number of Women who can be otherwise employed. 

(ii) The return to industry of discharged soldiers. 

The high wages enforced by the Ministry of Munitions. 

(iv) The fact that, in some directions, the limit to the possi^Ide 
employment of women has been reached, either because the 
industiy is now almast entirely staffed by women, or because 
many of the processes arc considered unsuitable for them. 

(v) The cessation of certain kinds tf work in which ^v^men*^ Ac 

employed. ' ' 

Instances may be found of these different causes in different 
industries and localities. The first may be illustrated b^ a report 
from one investigator on the women working as tram-conductors 
‘ in a ^great city — 

“ At*ferst they got a very good type of girl — girls who had bfcen 
in service or at home. They are now getting a much less satis* 
factory class, which compares unfavourably with tl^? men they used tc 
#jt.” 


The difficulty of securing women is frequently comfinented on, 
but in large cities it is apt to b€ spasmodic,* as women arc fr«r 
time to time set free by the closihg down of kome factory oi 
another.^ 

Reports of the empibyment of discharged soldiers histead o: 
womea come from all-over the country. Employers welcome tljeii 
old hahds or men who /ave experience ot the trade, and man} 
efforts are being iwwko to traift yneii who have leff/the Army 
XrainiUg centre^ formerly devj^ed to teaching certain trades t( 
Womep are now teaching them to discharged soldiers, sometimfti 
to tLe ej^cIusiDn oi women. 
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The empl^ers in tjvo engineering works in Leeds stated that tl!e 
wages enforcVi by the Ministry of Munitions for women were so 
high that it ^as npw cheaper to employ boys; when the women 
left they replaced them by lads, and they were employing^ewer 
women thafi they had in their works a year ago. Both employers 
were favourable to women, and spoke enthusiastically of the w^rk 
done by Ijiose who had become skilled; but when the women were 
do«ng repetition work only, tlfcy thought them too expensK^.'* 
The limit to the possible employment of women is elastic, and 
varies immensely from place to place according to the opinions 
and the adventurousness of different employers. some towns 
i^is thought to hJve been reached in the tramway service, whSe 
women have replaced the conductors almost entirely; in others, 
as in Doncaster and Glasgow, it is considered possible for^henf to 
replace the drivers also. Still, it seems that •in many cases women 
are repl^ng men to so great an extent that there is no scope for 
thflr fufther employment, H^though there are no doubt many 
others^in which they could be employed if only tfie employers 
could be induced to press replacement further. One employer in 
an engineering firm in London reported that he wai about to close 

S i works beccyuscf he could not get men, and it was obviously 
surd* to think of employing women, although the Gover^pient* 
was urging him to do so. He listened incredulously when^told of 
instances of women engaged on precisely similar work. He even 
said that women could not work capstan lathes. So long as such 
cases are quoted, V is evident that the limit to the possible employ- 
ment of womoj^^s not been teayhCd, since their further employ- 
ment depends solely on the conversion of the employer. It is 
difficult to say that it has been jeached even in cases in which the 
onl|^ work which women are not doing appears unsuitable for them, 
since cStch year they are t| be found performing processes which 
wefe* considered unsui1»able the yea^i befqfe. Work that was too 
heavy is frequently light enfd by some labour-saving device; work 
tlAt Wc^^ too skilled for woiiters ^ho had Been engaged it for 
only a shqj^t time is bfqiiglit witjjin the %jjhere of women by sub- 
division of processes, oj, more rq^ely, by theTfaining of the^ women 
as sillied workers. But^when, %s in some pqvate engin^feriiig 
stops, ^ per cent, of the workers are women, the lijnit df their 
j^ssible employment Jifts evidently almof^ if nbt qifite c®mpletely, 
Ibeen reached. 
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Several repels of the closing of factories during 1917 and the* 
arlier part of \918 have come in. This has been due to a short- 
ige of materialln many cas^, but sometimes to a slackening in 
he demand for a certain type of munitions. The diminution inthe 
fumber of women employed in Government establishments is 
an*gely due to this cause. ^ 

The mosl^impoitant cxct'ption to the statement that there is a 
jenelal slackening in the increase in women's employment is to b^' 
ound in agriculture. In each quarter of the year the number of 
vomen employed hn the land has been noticeably greater than in 
:he corresponding quarter of the preceding year. Much propaganda 
has been donc^oy the County Agricultural Committees, ancT 
inaTty women have been drafted into the Women's National Land 
Army, which was started early in 1917. The efforts made bj' 
s^oluntary organizers and voluntary bodies, as \fell as by the Board 
t)f .^griculture, to recruit women, to train them, and to induce 
farme?s*to%¥nploy*thcm, hav(?piet with much success. Figures 
up to JiJiy, 1918, arc given by the Board of Trade in* the White 
Paper already motioned. {See page 6.) 

It will bd seen tliat there has been an increase sin A* July, 1914, 
'4 32,000 in the ruimber of permanent women workers on the land, 
ancT of 15,200 in those employed casually. During the first ji«ar 
of war there was a serious fall in the number df women rcgtflarly 
engaged in agricufture owing to the demand for female labour 
in more highly pai^ spheres of employment. At the same time, 
however, a large number of the most efficient male workers were 
drawn from agritt-’Pj^re into the^^'cfces or into pressing industrial 
work, so thatithe need for women worl^rs became urgent. By July, 
il91^ a large body of vjpmen had j^ponded to this need, there being 
a* net* influx during the year of about 36,000 permanent women 
Workers. •Duiing the two yea|s July, 1916, to July, 1918, tjie rate 
of inAcase ^slackened very considerably th^iise during the period 
in regular females employed bfing rather less than half the increase 
bet\^en J^ily, 1915, and July^ 4916. »The numbers of casual female 
workers (;mployc‘d was afsavery inych higAej(*in 1916 than before 
•the war but JJd not rise farther th^n(Sct year, while in the sufymer 
y 1918,the nufnber of employed w?fe relatively lojv owing paftl> 
to^lm ba4 fruit harvest, and ^partly to the male labour avaifaHe, 
pas, •for instance, solSitif, •schoolboys, and piisoners of war? 
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REPLACblMINT OF ME» BY WOMEN 

• • •! 

The next tsl^le shows the (changes in the numbers of women ' 
employed in vljrious groups »of industrial occupations since the 
beginning of thA war, and gi,ves the variations for the different 
Quarters during tne year under review. (See page 8.) • 

'In Industrie occupations there was an increase for the year 
April, 1917, to April, 1918, of 90,500, but of this number only, 
at:)out 7,000 ^X^cre rc'cruited during the last half of the year. Nearly 
threc-Jmarters of the ^increase for* the year occurred in the Metal ^ 
Trades and in these trades more than half of the net increase took 
place during the fiist three months. About the nuddle of 1917 
the Textile Trades became seriously dc'pressed owing to sliortage 
of .raw material and during the peric'd July, 1917, to April, 1918,' 
thcre^was a drop of about 38,000 in the number of womtii em- 
ployed. Replacement has been numerically greatest in the Metal* 
trades, though it will be noticed that becaut^ of the extent 
oS additional woik done in these and the Chemical trades, 
the wojoien replacm^ men docs not neaily equal 

the iiicrea^.e in the number of women employed; whereas in the 
Textile trades, in ^liic li there has been an actual decrease in the 
number en*l]^oycd, 65,000 women are said to be replacing men: 
in these trades many Avomen arc being employed in the place of 
men^>n processes on which men and women were employed indif- 
ferently before the war; but there has also bean much genuine 
substit^ition, the Afojnen having undertaken many processes 
formerly done only by men. 

Proces^s on which WohjeR are Engaged 

The extensian and direction of sub.sfitution in 1917 has been 
raiTiar^able, rather because of the ^lidifying of women’s position 
in worl? for which they had already proved their capacity than by 
th% discovA'y ad. new processes on which they can be employed. 
Miss A!idersqn,*H.M. Prificipal Lady inspector, writes in the 
Annual Report of the Chief Infpcctor of Factories — ^ 

' Although extensions in process work Are noticeable now and a^in, 
and the substitution report&#on non-munition ij^dustries from the 
Iimpectors revedl occasionally interesting mew experiments, the cljjef 
developments of lgl7 have been in occftj^tions and t5rpcs*of proceflsef 
alrsa^ tritd and proved to be successful, and there has Reen here apd 
^here a dimi|iution of unsatisfac1f>ry dr unfit workers and «i quief‘ 
4jppp*^g off ftt5m proceSsgsm^t found practicallf adaptable Tor women. 

«-*(1408c) 
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And again — 

The fourth year of the war has for wbmen igi factor!^ s and workshops 
been one mainly of settling into the new fields of w(?rk which were so 
rapidly worked out in the tlirce previous years, ir more instances 
ai;e reported in 1917 than before whfcre women ca ry out practically 
the whole of the work of a factory or a branch or process. 

In brief, substitution seems to be settling down: successful 
experiments are being widely imitated, unsuccessful ones are beiijg 


dropped. One employer in a boot and shoe factory said — 

We have no “ freak ” substitution here ; we have experim^t’^Bd and 
have now put women on to all processes for which we thought they 
were fitted; we have taken them off those for which they proved unfit. 


The same firm reported that while women had entirely replaced 
men on the processes in which they did well, discharged soldiers 
were being employed on those for which women were unsuited. 

there are few processes in industry on which women have not 
been employed ahd few in which some women have not proved 
successful; details of the processes on which they are employ|d \fill 
be found under the heading of different trades. aF< uffie goes 
on, substitution becomes more difficult to trace oWing to the 
necessity of altering and subdividing the processes, not only 
because of the introduction of female workers who ^re neither so 
strong nor so skilled as the men whom they replace, but because 
' jf the necessity of “ speeding up ” in order to secure +he re‘quired 
ohtput with a depleted staff. Complete substitution has from the 
first been rare in engineering; it is becoming less common Hhan it 
was in other trades. A great subdivision of processes is report ed 
in the tailoring trade in London, and it is largely attributed to 
the rush of Army contracts, which, quite ^p^rt from the intro- 
duction of women, rendet'ed advisable any' means which v^ould not 
only do away with the need for skilled workers, but would incre^.se 
output. 

Tliere has been a great expansion in the employmciit of women 
in heavy work, and in such work continual feadjustntots are 
being made to lighten it. These may be either: (a) devices which 
entail the employment of ^ larg-er number of women thart-men to 
do a given amount of work; (b) devices which enable women to 
do the same amount of work as mep. * 

(a) UndqT- the first heading come the use of lighter trolley's 1(n 
all werks, smaller baskets for caTying cartridges, etc.; thiniler lays 
in fcuttiner in the< dothincr trade, in sohie cases, women !^»re 
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supplied with |peciai niacliin<Jry to enable them to do work which# 
men could manage witfi simpler tools. 

{b) Under thi^ second heading come a mass of inventions for 
lessftiing labour, whicfi frequently enable the women to product a 
gr eater output; than men in work on which only men were employed 
before. Of this nature are the introduction of electrical powei; 
fnstead of stl^^am in pressing in tlu' clothing trade; the use of the 
iclect|ic knife in the s^ame trade; 4he increased use of the magnet icc 
chucK^ engineering, so that the work can be held in place with 
ess trouble than before; and so forth. 

The distinction between {a) and (b) is important, because the 
first means that thti women’s work is less efficient than fliat of the** 
men^hey replace', and more expensive, unless they rt'ceh e a lower 
wage; but the second may enable women to be as efficient as^nen? 
and bring certain kinds of work hitherto ckine only by men 
permanently within women’s scope. 

Iif*vanf*1ndustyes a large .proportion of the women newly 
employed ar(' engaged in labouring, loading, trucking, tv'arehouse, 
packing, and simil^^r work. For instance, in October, 1917, accord- 
ing to an es^mati' made by the Board of Trade, 76 pe» cent, of the 
women replacing men in the Stove, Grate, and Range trades; 
SCr^r cent, of those in the Glass-bottle trade; 30 per cent, of those 
in the Ironfounding; 26 per cent, of those in tli^ Brick, Tile,^nd 
Fircckiy; and 25 p^jr cent, of those in the Rubber trades, Verc 
reported as doing this kind of work. The proportion of such work 
to be done varies frdm one trade to another, but it is important to 
nc^e that many women are engage^ on«t, since it is unskilled, often 
too h^vy for womeni^nd the same outj)ut as before can generally 
oilly be secured by the employment of more women than men. 

speaking qf uifakillcd woflv, it is worth while to note that 
iij all industries women are being engaged on clerical work, and in 
some cwlarge percentage of.the A-esh women’s laboirr is so employed. 
To quote tlfb same report of Hie Board of 'frade, 43 per cent, of 
the ^ 5 ^omen engaged in the agricultural engineering; 25 per J0nt. 
of those in*the paints, colour^, and varnishes; gind 28 per cent, of 
tjiose in the building trades^ were employed as clerks. Such work 
^ipay, in some c^^ses, be highly skitlq^l, and many ifistances^ai^ 
Quoted of women undertakii% Responsible clerical work;^but «thg 

bulk: it r*an nndprtflkpn \inth verv littJp exDarien^e 
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or training. Unlike the labouring |work referred ^:o above, it is 
suitable for women, and with a little practice it is found that 
women can completely replace men in the propor^n of one to one. 
Br.t complete replacement is to be found elsewhere. Women Jiave 
been establishing themselves in work which has not been altered 
^by the exigencies of the war, and have in numerous instances gone 
on entirely to replace the men whom they only partially replacefi 
. at first. Many cases are quoted in which skilled mer^ wcr^. 
employed for a while to set the tools for the women, but 'Uftcr a 
time the wonron have learnt to do it for themselves and no longer 
need to call on the services of a skilled man. It was much more 
common ‘in 1918 than it was in 1917 to j'eceive an affirmative 
answer to the question whether the woman set her tools. *I*iany 
4 women arc becoming skilled workers and so fully taking the place 
of skilled men. It is, for example, not possible to state that a woman 
is a skilled engineer because she acquiics complete control ,pf 
a machine formerly worked by a skilled man, for she njLy b^jhiable 
to jnanage any machine save the one at which sfie v> working, 
whereas a skilled engineer could manage many different machines. 
In some vforks, however, trouble has been taken to move the 
women from one machine to another; and the increasing employ- 
ment of women as spare hands is enabling theiii to replace miii'as 
skij^lcd workers,^ and not only as workers of machines on which 
skilled men were formerly employed. 

Notice should also be taken of the increasing employment ol 
women as charge hands and forewomen. They arc not, as a rule, 
directly replacing men, but have been introduced because of « the 
expansion in certain industries. In the cl<fLiiing trade in London, 
it is said that — 

Women have always occupied responsible positions as foiswo^en 
and viewers, especially in the women’s section of the wprks. Thus, 
any Increase in the number of wonf3n in responsible? positions is aue 
rather to expansion than substitution!' ' 

*piis is true of ather industries^ When wunien nave lui uisl 
time been placed jn workshops in* which only men were formerly 
employed, forewofnen ar^ often put over them^lor purposes, of 
•discipline, 'chough there ^re cases in which fhey are directly 
, reft^ponsible /or output. Th^re aije Some instances in which \#om^n 
Ure reailydakiAg thf q)lace of men in rf.spqnuble positions, <>Qme,a§ 
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^aanagers, oth^s as inspectori^ on the tramways, others as over- , 
Lookers in worsted spinning mills, etc.; and the movement in favour 
of putting themli^i such positions is of interest as showing their 
:apa 4 :ity for mairagemftnt, whether they are acting as substitutes 

Iqr men or not. 

• 

. Success of Repiacement 

• • 

The opinicins expressed on women who are replacing men vary 
>0 greit^, that it is a temptation fo state that the women’s success 
depends on the skill with which suitable women aiv* selected and 
the type of management under which they are placed. With 
‘egard to output, that of womc'U is apt to be less tha*i that of 
mc^— * 

(a) Where the work is heavy. This has already been noticed in 

:onnection with labouring woik. Thus in soap works, in which 
most of the W’ork is heavy, on the greater number of new processes 
Lh'ree^women are employed in the place of two men, or two in the 
place 3^e^wan, h\ caiidle-m<?Ung, three women are employed 
instead of two men in processes in which men were employed 
before. IiL^the chAnical industries again, the pre^portion is often 
3 to 2 or 2 tef 1. In the leather and wood-woiking traces the pro- 
po! 2 [ion is sometimi^s as grtat as three or even four to one. A 
firm in Glasgow reports that in kctpii g a forge charged, six womeA 
ire employed in tlie^ place of one man. * / 

(b) Where the work is skilled. This, however, depends on the 
length of tinie for whj^h the women have been at the work. In the 
mttjng departments of the clothing trade, two women are fre- 
quentl 5 ^employed ^Tjt in the plate 5;f one nian, but as time goes 
Dn and they bacome expert the number*diminislies. 

i(c)* Inhere the hours ofjjvork are l^n^. In the final report of the 
Health 6f Munition Workers' Committee on Industrial Health and 
Efficiency, ft is said that “ admittedly women and girls are umible 
to bear^he strain of long hours as well ms m«n^ and practical 
evidence of this inability and its deleterious effect on output js 
ihown t)y the frequency with \^i^ch employers arrange for special 
breaks and rests for the wom*en workars.^ Such •arrangements are 
5o*well repaid in* some cases»as to brii^g fhe women's oiifput up Jo 
^f th^ men's* even in casej in whifih the hours are long. , 

• » C.D«9065. 
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Women's output often exceeds thj^t of men— 

(а) Where Trade Union restrictions^ have limited the output of men 
and do not affect that of the women. Many reports of this nature 
come from the engineering trade. One employer* told of a woman 
who turned out 27 units of work a day on a lathe on which sh^ 
was replacing a man. On coming to work one day, she founds a 
label attached to the lathe, on which was written; “ The right out»‘ 
,put for this lathe is 18." In a, firm engaged on aeroplan^ wor^, 

in London, it was reported that the output of one woman ei^ceeded 
that of 'two mten, there being no restriction on it. 

(б) When the work is repetitive in character. Almost all employers 
’ speak higlily of women engaged on repetition work; they are more 

conscientious and persistent, and do not get bored with itj!#*con- 
'scqumtly their output is greater than that of the men or lads 
they replace. In, the report on engineering from London, it is 
said that in some cases the increased output of the women gn 
repetition wt)rk is more than counterbalanced by ^Ihe^ h;stoened 
output when fresh contracts oblige tne firms to take on /lew work. 

(c) Where special deftness is required. Some employers report 
increased output where quickness and neatness of hand Is required. 
In a leather works in Leeds, an employer who said that the 
women's output was inferior to that of men on every otheuj^ro- 
ce^s noted that ^t was greater on the glazing machine; he thought 
this* was bccaus(‘, while the work was not heavy, it requirejd swift 
handling and continuous attention, both of which were more 
readily given by women than men. Again, inehe finishing processes 
in a boot and shoe works making shoes for small children, ithe 
women are said to be eyerywhere superi^rr'tb men in ptdnting, 
polishing, etc.; they handle the children's boots and shoes more 
deftly than men. The same L reported ' of women emplg} ec^ bn 
disc-ruling machines in the paper and piinting trade; jt was said 
in one firm that was visited that bn this process they were much 
more skilful than men. 

■AVith regard to Time-keeping, the evidence is of a very conflicting 
nature. Mr. Alex.'Ramsay, in his book on The Terms of Industrial 
Pe^ce, states that, women ate better' time-keepcr%', than men, and 
♦tHrs statement is borne out by many employees. On the otlje’' 
,hamd, many firms report the contrary, some of them stating that 
the bai time-keeping is the greatest drawback to the emplt^ymenf 
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of women. As ^ime goes on. it becomes increasingly difficult to 
obtain satisfactory records, for even where they are kept the com- 
parison is made between won^en and men at the moment and not 
between women \atid the men. whom they replace. The best men 
^bave gone; and, as in the case of output, a comparison of th5se 
who are left ^ith the women yields no satisfactory results. A 
J^atge engineering firm in Leeds reported a year ago that the womei^ 
were worse time-keepers than the men; this year the same firm 
^epor4^ that they were much better, because the men employed^ 
ncjw are inferior in type to those employed a year ago. 

In some cases in which the matter has been carefully gone into, 
it is said that the men are more unpunctual than women, but that 
the, women actually flreak time more because of domestic claims,' 
such as sickness (their own or that of their family). Figures 
bearing out this suggestion were drawn up by an engineering*firnf 
in Let'ds. The time-keeping records of six meft and women were 
stlec^ed at random from the diffei'ent departments for four weeks 
in 1^.8, as follows— 

TIME LOST, RECKONED IN HOURS, IN THE FOUR WEEKS ENlflNG 
MARCH 27th, 1918 
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These records show that the greatei part of the*loct time among 

• the women was due to some marked cav.se, sinc^ in four cases 
there was an absence of twenty-five »hours or more, only one such 
absence being noted among the men. If absenc/is of individuals 
fof over twenty hours were deleted on both sides, the wonien's 
time-keeping would be infinitely better than that of the men. The 
, figures are of little value except as illustrating what had been 
observed in the works; and the good time-keeping o/ the women, 
<apart from their long breaks, is' probably due in this part'culai' 
firm to the exceptionally good management of the welfare 
Supervisor, who is entirely responsible for the women's work. 

In the Report on Time-keeping drawn up by the Ministry of 

* Munitions, figures are given showing the comparative time-ke^ng 
of men and women in a large number of trades. There are few 
Conclusions to be drawn from the tables. Taking all trades 
together, there seems to be little marked difference between the 
time-keeping of men and women: men are employed on over^tinVe 
to a much greater extent than women; and av excesjsCof 'jvtitime 
worked by males as compared with time lost by males is given 
for the week ending 14th September, 1917, as being 3-3, and for 
the week ending 25th January, 1918, as being 2*3; winle a deficit 
is remarked in the case of females of T8 for the first week and 
1;3 for the second. 

Oie interesting point brought out by these records is that the 
percentage of time lost is greater in the case of males and less 
in the case of females when a two-break system is in force. 

In the matter of time-keeping, it is even more difficult to 
generalize than in that of'^ptp’it- The causey, making for good 
or bad time-keeping amorg women as co&pared .with men are 
numerous and complicated. 

1. Much depends on the organization of the women's*- wolk« 
Where women have recently been introduced intq; a it/orks, the 
management is often not^.so strict' with them aS' with its male 
employees. In an engineering firn;' in London, the manager com- 
plal^j'ed bitterly of^bad time 7 keepihg among the women, but the 
Welfare Worker sai^l that the firm was "Tfdiculouslysoft" with them. 
0‘rf^he other hand, in some cases, as in^ that of the^ firm for which 
t!m^■kcepin^ figures were given, the, responsibility for the niat^6r 
hasfbeen handed over to especially 'competent people, with good 
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^results. In in which^men and women Iiavc always been 
employed so Aat they^re treated more impartially, it is generally® 
said that women are not suc|i good time-keepers as men, because 
of their domest\p* duties. But, even here, much depends on the 
^management: one large boot-making firm in Leeds, which 15as 
always employed both men and women, stated that there was no 
jrtore difficulty with women than with men, since absoluti 
punctuality /was insisted on with both. 

• 2.4^ain, a great deal depends on the proportion of married^ 
women, or, more strictly, on the proportion of women who have 
othei s dependent on their care in case of accident or sickness, and 
on the number of those so dependent. The proportion of married 
wq^nen employed is, 8f course, far greater at present than in normaf 
times; consequently it might be expected that general time-keeping 
records in war-time would compare unfavourably with th(fse d! 
peace-time. Employers frequently report that •the married women 
bre|^ time most; but even here there are exceptions. Two 
empltfye||^s, •une in* London and another in Leeds, stated that 
married women broke time less than unmarried ones, ^he fact of 
their families being dependent on them making them more anxious 
to keep tli«r job. • 

Finally, much was said by different employers with regard to 
the^qualilies shown by women. Little of real value emerges frqpi 
their remarks on this subject. It is interesting Irj notice, howiver, 
that for the most part employers commend women for being tnore 
alienable than men, but complain of their lack of initiative. 
It is seldom that women arc encouraged to show initiative; when 
they are intrc^duyji in large numliTs,/hey are generally wanted for 
repetffion wo^ in which initiative i^o* required. In other cases in 
ivWh it would be useful, the may^er frequently looks on the em- 
pl?)ynt}iit of woinctt as^ temporary expedient, and adapts the work 
*0 as to flispunse with initiative, instead of trying to develop it. 
Some •employe's declare# that womci^disjjjay as much of this 
quality as men if only they sfre encouraged to show it; but they 
hav0»been ^brought up with tHe ide^ that it h their businq|S to 
obey orders, ijpt to make's^ggestions. It is frtquentjy stated that 
•t is difficult to get won^n to accept responsibility, and sevffdi 
jtj^uiries^were made into this, Someiemployers sta^ecl that it* was 
impossible to find women who Itad authority over others, ^nd that 
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it was, therefore, always necessary lo employ fonemen. As in 
^many industries it has long been customary, to cmplby forewomen, 
and the employers find they answeif much better than foremen, 
it is evidently not impossible to fiml wom^n capable of holding 
su^ positions; yet there is no doubt that in many firms in wAich 
they have recently been introduced, they do nof« show much 
authority or responsibility. There is not enough evidence on the^ 
point for any general conclusion, but in the few caj^es inquired 
kito it seemed that where womefi were promoted from re^ition 
work in a firm to positions of responsibility, they were frequently 
unsuccessful; wiicreas if they were selected from outside, or if they 
had been doing work requiring judgment and thought within the 
firm, they did well. For instance, in one engineering firm, in which 
most of the work is repetitive and the labour has been drawn 
aWo^t entirely from the immediate locality, there has been the 
greatest difficulty In finding enough women with the qualities 
requisite for forewomen. Only twelve are employed, but an^in^ 
them there are few who have prov^'d capable. In anotM^r ^igil'ieer- 
ing firm, situated in a more populous centre and with a greater 
choice of women, it was said that there had nevenbeen tlie slightest 
difficulty in ffinding women who could undertake rt'*^ponsibility: 
they were largely chosen from outside, but the work inside the 
firm was made less mechanical for the women than in the otlier, 
by moving them uom one machine to another, so it was easier 
to discover if any of the employees of the firm showed themjJt'lves 
fit for such positions. ^ ^ 

' It is frequently said that women are more conscientious than 
men, but this is by no fi’eanr a universal ^^atement. ^Some 
employers complain that \eonVm, since they look on their work 
only as an episode, because th^^'^^ expect to gi^'e it up when they 
marry, take it less seriously than men, and &re more cateleS. 
Here, .again, the distinction comp in between » woiYien with^ 
dependents and those, who .have non-', aird the different experience 
of employers in the matter may largely depend on the proportion 
of mr.rried women Whom they emfJloy. 

Training 

'technical institutes throughout the country cofitinue fhe work 
of training women, and in many^'cases fairly elaborate plant is 
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being set up^for the purpose, considerable Government grants^ 
being secured for training in engineering. The head of one such 
institute writes that the Mniistry of Munitions gave their final 
approval of a scheme? for setting up new instructional worksljpps 
1st Januaj^y — 

• The premises consist of two buildings, one of quite recent erection, 
‘each containing three floors, wuth*conipletc intercommunication. Th% 
total floor space is 14,500 sq. ft. In the newer building there is the 
hea\fi machine shop, with a lar^ equipment of capstan and turret 
lathe^grinders and millers, a suite of offices, and a fitting shop on 
the first floor, with the light machine shop, chiefly oci^*pied a large 
number of modern centre lathes as well as an up-to-date tool room 
on the floor above . . . the Training School i.s virtually a small but 
complete model factory. Moreover, it works factory h^iirs and 
organized like a productive works 

The course may last from four to twelve weeks and subsifteni^" 
allowances, varying from 15s. to 25s. a wee^ are paid to those 
taMng it. Further — 

Arran^eratfnts cart be made to*\^ke employees from a firm carrying 
out a change of work, so that the girls can be sent into tratning for the 
new operations until the firm is ready to employ them again Sub- 
contracts^can be ^placed with the school so as to tram prospective 
employees Cn the identical job for ■which they will ?ificrwards be 
required, and this has already been done by some firms in the city. 

In theSe workshops, women are trained on “ sheet steel fitting^ 
for aeroplane par^s, micrometer gauging; aneP operating \^'ious 
machines required for the production of aero engine components, 
p%ts of guns, sheli fuses, gaines, etc.; tank mechanism and other 
njunitions." Oxy-acetylene welding is also being taught in another* 
buil(ijng; and atropj^ne woodv^irl^including propeller-shaping, 
wing and rib-making and aileron ^seThbling, in a tliii d. 

• ^Tiisablcd soldiers, aj well as yfirntn, are being trained in these 
buildmgs, and thCy receive a subsistence allowance of 30s. a week 
'm addition if> their pension.. The head of the institute evdently 
thought tljat*all the bdildi^s u.sedifor gaining in engineering 
would soon be devoted to tnE training of soldiers rather than of 
women. He thought the w^)^ m^re suitable for men, an4 also 
that they had the first olaim. ^ 

Divergent opinions hai»e been e:j{prtssed about th^ value yie^ 
fr^ljining^ given^ by the vsffious t^hnical institutes. The^ one, 

\ Mr. R. Barnett, Ptiricip^, Teclinical*Institute, Lecd^. 
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described above, by arranging the school on the line^^ of a factory, 
avoids the objection raised by some cfnployers that women 
so trained are "unused to factory ^conditions .and are usually 
discontented with the conditions and hours.*’ 

When the women are put on to skilled work, the firm generally 
prefers to do the training within its own works; but where it is of 
a^ repetitive nature, recourse to the technical institute is common. 
The manager of a large motor works in London writers — 

t .t'* 

The instruction the women have received has been at a school, and 
they are familiar with one or two operations in turning or milling, 

and, as the report on engineering in London states, by employing 
such womeii, the firms save themselves the trouble of training. 
The same report continues — 

' In che majority of cases, the technical school training is eithe 
ignored or said to be a nuisance, tlie foremen much preferring to train 
the girls themselves. When the question of putting women into 
more skilled work in the tool room or fitting shop is under consider^t^hn, 
in practically every case girls have been chosen from those ^Ircady 
employed tc receive special training* in the shop. 

The same report notes that employers anxious'to secure a more 
educated type of girl, often send to the technical school, because 
such girls can be found there, and not because of the training they 
‘^ec/five. An employer in Leeds remarked that he had seiat to the 
technical institute *cor a girl for a particular process, not because 
she would have learnt the process there, but because he wanted 
a good strong girl. Other instances are noted of the technicvtl 
institutes being used as a kind of labour exchange. 

An interesting experiment 'Avas begun in February, 1917, in a 
great controlled establishment ni Scotland. The head of the firm 
has organized and equipped ai\ engineering factory for training 
women. The course is to last for three years, aud the womefi arc 
given Iqctures and theoretical training in addition to tiieir practical 
work. The work is manag-ai by wq nen, a woman of university 
education being at the head of it. eSince it is intended that the 
womep who leave at the end of three years should be fuUy skuled 
engineers, whereas the ordinary training lor an engineer lasts for 
six 01 seven years, an attempt is made to «^ecure students who have 
had a good e(;lucation and 5 )ossess ?. knowledge 'of mechaniQs.^ 
The originator of the scheme is- entlrusiastic about it, and believes 
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tl^at there is l^eat future for women as engineers. The Workshop 
Superintended writes^-* • 

Many of our students are doing remarkably good work and really 
know a great deal mosc abou# the theory of it than they themselves 
realize, as is proved by the answers we get in our six monthly wriuen 
Examinations^ , . . We have a few who, if wc could spare them, 
cj)uld easily undertake responsible posts even now, but unless an urgent 
>need arises ^or them, we prefer far their sakes and for ours that thdy 
should remain with us at least three years. 

^ EXnpiinations are held from time to time, and the students who 
pass them successfully are promoted to a higher grade vid their 
wage is increased. They receive 20s. a wTck when they first 
arrive; at the end gf six weeks they enter for an e»aminatior^ 
by which it is decided whether it is worth while for them to con- 
tinue their training; and if they pass it successfully, they ^gcei^g^ 
25s. a week. The payment rises gradually to £3 a week in the 
last year. * 

August, 1918, lv50 girls were being trained in these works; 
and theVhidf question before tlicm is whether when t^ey become 
skilled engineers, openings will be given them to practise what 
they hav« learnt 

Many courses have been instituted by the Ministry of Munitions 
or encouraged by. them for training women in special skilled pro- 
cesses, suth. as gun-testing. Such courses will probably cease nlT^T 
the war is ended, ♦but they may meanwhile liave a great /ffect 
in showing the advanced work of which women are capable, 
draining for wojtien as direct substitutes for men outside the 
pfece in which they work is for the most part confined to engineer- 
ing iajjid agriculfhre, ^liese being*th^wo occupations in which it 
Il^s seemed most necessary to ^ain fresh supplies of labour. 

other occupations, yie training^as generally taken place within 
the factory or workshop, and, as has been noted, this has often 
^een preferrefl^in engineering, even when opportunities for outside 
training ocQ^urred. There* are lome othfr atttmpts at such training, 
^however. The training of women for the booj and shoe industry 
at Leeds h€s been suspeiyied,»as has*been already noted, in fJvour 
of training discharged soldiers; but classes in ‘.'•clickiirg** have 
arranged by the Northampton Educatidn Committee, ^nd a nug^bir 
•b^^yomen haveT^een qualified for woA in the clickiifg departnkent. 

In^somc "cities, definite J:raining is*being given Jpy the Ihunicijaal 
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authorities where women are replacing men in mui^cipal services. 
In Glasgow, women are trained as switk:hboard* attendants in 
electric power stations, and as trails drivers. In Liverpool and 
Manchester, there being a shortage bf trained workers, womei} are 
being trained for gardening in the public parks and for similar 
occupations. 

'• This training of women by inujiicipal authorities for municipa? 
services is on much the same linos as the training of- workers by 
‘any other employer. Such training is common. But i^i ’many 
instances the ^‘mploycr has no wish to train the women. He may 
have entered into an agreement to replace the women by men as 
^soon as ni,en are available; he may be working under pressure so 
great that it is impossible for him to devote any time to 'the 
training of unskilled workers; he may believe, and in some cases 
he is right, that the work is unsuitable for women. For any of 
these reasons he may not think it worth while to train women, but 
may prefer to subdivide the work, or keep the women on ope^pro- 
cess instead of moving them to fihother when‘they have/%iastered 
one. In the clothing trade, for instance, the employers have 
signed an agreement that — , 

As soon as is practicable after the conclusion of the war they will 
revert to the conditions prevailing in their respective factories and 
• sf'orkshops before the war in regard to men’s employmenti 

Employers in ‘‘the clothing trade quote this agreement as a 
reason for keeping women on one process only, and it is no doubt 
responsible for a remark made in the report oir the trade in Lorliion 
that “ the majority of employers seem to prefer to keep the women 
unskilled, and there is not jfr’ch’special trailing given.'' Byt even 
where such agreements exist much depends on the individual 
employer. Wherever women 'iHve replaced men in the boet 1^i1d 
shoe industry, there are similar agreements, y^t several employers 
have been found to take the greatest interest in firaining women 
in skilled processes. • In chgineeriifg, the undertaking on the part 
of, the Government that men shal^be reinstated has not hindered 
maliy employers from training thev* feinale workers, end many of 
^hem speak with ^ride of th?ir succesi; in doing sor- When this is 
ths» case, the training is generally given to very few women, arid 
of(en in woii:s in which thS' proportion of women to mea is ^uuH. 
'But it^is sometimes attempted on a larger scale. In a frm in' 
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L^ds, definite training within the works is given to acetylenQ> 
welders and annealers. The .same firm has a course of from three 
to six months' duration for oij can-makers, the girls being taught to 
fit and solder the whole of the oil can; the department for training 
girls in this gway is constantly being enlarged. In engineering, 
l¥)wever, there is a strong impression that, in spite of any under^ 
taking madS by the Government, the women have come to stay; 
and J;here fs, therefore, a stronger incentive to the employers tQ 
l^ain them. A sense of the impermanence of women workers 
because of their giA’ing up their work when they mSrry lias always 
been detrimental to their training, and when employers believe 
that agreements to R'place women by men at the end*of the waP 
will take effect their sense of impermanence is deepened. 

Women and Trade Unions 

Perhaps the most noteworthy change relating to the position of 
ffc^en in industry since the issue of last year's report is to be 
fouiftf ii tlfe growing numbers Apd enthusiasm of women in trade 
unions. It is estimated by the Fabian Reseaich Department that 
there were 465,000 women trade unionists at the end of 1916 and 
690,000 in t*he spring of 1918, an increase of 47 per cer?t. in a period 
of little over a yjar. The great activities of the women's union 
''diTSing tlie last eighteen months and the number of favouraWc^ 
awards secured are largely responsible for this increase in menSber- 
ship.* This increase has been most noticeable in the great general 
u.*«ions which havener the most paid been organizing women in the 
eijgincering trades: the membership of the National Federation of 
Woi^n Worker* is now^ 50,000, and^ie National Uniem of General 
Workers has^cquireef 15,000 new f^ate members during the past 
^eer^ But there has been a stjfrtling increase in the numbers 
enrolftd in industriaf unions. The United Garment Workers' 
'Union h^s 5(i^000 women members now, an increase of 30,P00 on 
the ndmbers of a yearagep, th(lAmalga«z^e^ Society of Tailors and 
^Tailoresses has trebled its female membership; and the General 
Uni<fn of 'fextile Workers has\iddc^ at least 20,000 women its 
numbers, mope than trelljling its i^embershiji. Instances of th^ 
^ame kind caf! easily be giultiplied^ 

/•»It is ^ill said that womemare unstable trade uni^pnists, and are 
apf to drift in and out of the*uniofts according as they .do or do 
September, 1918. 
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,not expect to gain any immediate advantap from ^^hem. But the 
spirit of the trade union officials is much more hopeful than it was 
a year ago; they feel that the wome^i have begun to recognize the 
vrlue of organization. 

Among the many unions which admit women, it is rare to finu 
any which confine their membership to skilled workers. But a 
special craft union for women only was organized by them two 
^ycars ago: the Society of Women Weldeis. In one year th"' 
membership grew from 50 to 500, and by September, 1918, 630 
women had joined it. This Society has consistently put forward 
two principles — 

1. That all welding is, or should be, fully skilled work. 

2. That the rate of pay should be the same for men aiid women. 
It -declares that no test can be made which will separate skilled 

from unskilled woyk in welding, and that, therefore, after a given 
probationary period all welders should, given that they h'’ ' 
proved efficient, be reckoned a^ skilled, and that^ 'hey :-^ould 
receive tho full skilled rate. The Society has received much sup- 
port from the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and its history 
will be wor+h following as that of a Society at present unique in 
forming a skilled union for women. 

In addition to the movements noted, there has been a dec^'^'^d^ 
mcj;ease in the number of women holding responsible posts in trade 
union organization in societies which have a mixed memb‘'rship. 
This has been specially recorded by officials in the National Union 
of General Workers and by the Postal aiiil Telegraph Clerks’ 
Association. ^ ^ 

The massing of women to^etlier in num’^ers h'ltherto unKnown; 
the spirit of independence fof‘')wing on the higher Vages paid' to 
them in the industries they'iiave recently entered and, toY.ze- 
quently, in turn, in which they were formerly employed- the closer 
contact forced upon them by thei new work wi^Ji men vffio are 
accustomed to rely on tlicir union to maintain their positions in 
industry, are beginning to hav^^ the influence that might be 
expected in developing women’s ir^terest in trade uhionism and 
-^atly increasing the membership of*ihe differcn+’ societies. 

® I 

CoNDiTioNiS or women’s Work 
Little, need be added to Vhat was reported last ^ear gn me 
subject of Welfare Supervision. Better ccndtions throughout a.^. 
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theYesult of th6^insistence of Government departments on a certain 
level of decency and comfort., Miss Anderson, in the Report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories, remarks on the “ new demand 
for iHiproved conditions in women's older occupations ” — * 

^It is (she writes) not only in controlled and national factories that 
material advance has been made. The whole spirit of management 
hAS quickly changed in many factdries and industries where no new 
welfare order /uns and where State control of profits has not entered, 
hjpw attempts are foun3 to reduce Ronrs as well as to introduce fore- 
women and specialized supervisors for women’s labour, production, 
caflteen, and welfare, carefully adjusted seats and benches; automatic 
delivery of material where practicable; cloak rooms and rest rooms. 
Even introduction of methods of fatigue measurement to secure future 
progress has been founds in a Scottish factory. ^ 

In* some of the larger munition factories, the arrangements for 
the health and comfort of the workers are little short ol jua^ni- 
ficent. In one which in the spring of 1917 had nt* welfare arrange- 
which was visited in the spring of 1918, there were 
founeftilo be%ot only adequate avd excellent ambulance and rest- 
rooms, and a? good canteen, but a large dancing room. ‘Canteens 
have sprung up as ^f by magic, and much thought is put into the 
provision o^' suitable and sustaining food. Other firm^ not work- 
ing for the Government, and not under Government control, 
em^’^iite these arrangements. 

A f w points may be noted as having become matters of .special 
atientir)h in 1917 — * * 

1. The question of hours, referred to by Miss Anderson in the 
passage quoted above. For some time the relation between length 
of hburs and fatigue, and between l^ngtj^. of hours and output, has 
been tlft; object of inveiHigation by ce/tav\ scientists and by those 
re^onsible for Ihe management of ^few exceptional firms. It is 
nom beaming a m^tteroof special attention within many firms. 

‘in^two firmfi in^orkshire visited within a few days of each otjier, 
it was f(»und that the supei;visol5 had be^n collecting facts on the 
^subject, the tine with a view convincing*the employer that 
d^ftain^long hours reduced the oujput of girls und^ 18; the otherlft) 
^rove that in a shop run on ^he etght-hour shift, oytput was greater, 
tijjie-keeping bet^r, and the fime whicli tjje girls remained with tl^e 
firip longer than is the shops which on twelve-hour shifts. * 

2. *¥he (^estion of pre-nataT *velfaFe is being seriously coif- 
sid^re^.* This^ has natiurajly arisen in view vf f nufabere of 

a^(wo«c} 
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married women now employed especially in jfsjunition works. 
Arrangements have been reported by which women who are about 
to become mothers are, if they ch^)Ose, put on to especially light 
work, in the last month or two with sewing work only, and are 
provided with milk and good meals, in addition ito a minimuvii 
time-wage. For five months before their confinement they Are 
not allowed to work at night. Such arrangements^ are rare, and 
the end of the war and a return to normal conditions may make 
them unnecessary, but so long as married women are employed, 
they are important. 

3. Welfare outside the factory, or city welfare, providing for 

good mt'ans of transit, for lodging or hostel accommodation, for 
clubs and recreation rooms, is also developing. Extra-mural 
w(;ifare officers have been appointed by the Ministry of Munitions 
to work in various centres, and the movements which they are 
helping to inaugurate should permanently make factory lijp 
difficult for women. ‘-d 

4. Th^^ Association of Welfare Workers formed in August, 1917, 
has a membership of many hundred workers., The members bear 
witness to^'thc widespread efforts to improve factory* conditions. 
Tlic Association is vigorous. It insists on the need for fully- 
trained and qualified workers, and is trying to solve the prj^blem 
of the relations b ^tween employers, welfare workers, and trad(iiinio.i.3. 

Sources of Female Labour 

Inquiries have been made into — 

1. The proportion of married women employed. 

2. The previous occugalfpns of womci^ recently engage;?.. 

3. The extent to whiclirj.women have been brought into a 

neighbourhood for factory Work. ^ \ 

The answer to all these questions varies with the locality. Few 
accurate returns have been received, and those that are jgiven are 
merely illustrative^ of certain te;)dencies and cannot be taken as 
!i(ithoritative ewdence, 

1. The proportion of n'toied rwoiqen employed is everywhere 
"Hin the indrease. It is greatest in fi.ms in which no women have 
t)een employed before; Svhore they have always been employed, 
those replacing men are pften taken from among the fornjfj- ‘em- 
ployees ^who tlid not consist of married^wonien to any gresit extent. 
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Some firms give a definite preference to soldiers’ wives; many^ 
give it to the wives of their employees. 

Married women have been i^ntroduced into firms in which only 
singly women were enif^oyed before, to do work formerly done by 
^■iomen as wel^ as that usually done by men. Two firms which, 
as^a matter of principle, had always declined to employ married 
vvomen, report that they have been obliged to engage some because’ 
()f the shortage of labour. , 

As time goes on, the proportion of married women increases. 
It is found to be higher in firms which have added largely to 
the numbers of their women employees in the last twelve months 
than in those in which the numbers have been stat'kinary on 
declining. 

In four engineering firms in Leeds, employing altogether ^463ii 
women, 1,530 (t.e., 44 per cent.) are married. ^Ul of these women 
have been introduced since the beginning of the war; but in one 
in wiVi*ih onfej 36 per cent, are married, the numbers have declined 
by 32 per cefit. during the last ^ear, and in another ^in which 
55 per cent, are married, the numbers have gone up by 54 per cent. 
These proportions are high for Leeds, as it is not customary for 
married women to be employed in industry. According to the 
Census of 1911, only 15 per cent, of the occupied women were 
wiarr’^'d. 

• • 

A fi])m in Coventry reports that at the beginning of the ivar 
almost all the girls engaged were single; now they are chiefly 
scjldittrs’ wjyes. • 

Tiiroughout the country a proportion of from 40-60 per cent, 
of matried wcin^n ajnjong those* nc/vl^ employed is common. 
In one engineefing firm in London, rs many as 90 per cent, of the 
wb^?e» ^re married. Reports from 'Liverpool relating to a number 
of miscellaneous trades gives the proportion as being as low as 
5 or 6 per ceiTt^ in some case?, or state that very few matried 
women are employed; but *a mjl nition storks giving preference to 
i^Udiers’ wives, states that 70 pei^ cent, of the l,4(p women engapd 
since tlic beginning of the war sire mafried. In Glasgow, the pro- 
portion of married women e#aployed is^low as cofnpared with oth^r 
great centres. ?)nly one fifm givings iifformation on the subj^t 
ha‘d%s many as 60 per cent, ofiits women married; st?veral repcjrt 
that n«t mort than 20, and 30 per cent, are m^ried# 
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2. Figures published by the Board of Trftde, giving *■ an 
analysis of pre-war occupations of women and ghls to whom 
unemployment books were issued funder the National Insurance 
(x^art II) (Munition Workers) Act, 1916, are given below. «Thcy 
only relate to a period up to 13th January, 1917; but give indic'A- 
, tions of tendencies which are likely to continue, and are the only 
authoiitative information which can be secured for any lar^e 
number of women. 

These figures show that the largest number of recruits come from 
household dUiies and those formerly unoccupied, a section which 
comprises married women and girls who have only just left school, 
and therefore gives little clue to the number who may wish to 
remain in the new occupations. Domestic service furnishes *iargc 
' numbers also. It will be seen that the clothing ti-ades, while 
giving 39,793 rec/ruits to others, only n'ceived 33,122 from them. 

PRE-WAR OCCUPATIONS 


1. NitmBI'.RS 
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That a large proportion ofV he women newly engfaged come from 
household duties and those^ previously unoccupied, apU '/rom 
domestic service, seems to be borne out by accounts, from m^ny‘ 
different places. But the extentj'to which theyVe drs^wn from 
other industries n'aturaliy varid^ considerably wHh the main 
iftflustries of any particular loca/.ty. And in places in which few 
domestic servants have beeh employed the proportion drawn fronl 
•among thehi is correspondhigly smal!*. 

"’Tn old-^tablished firms is which feV alterati9ns had been made, 
most of the women come from ptfeer factories, unless they tee 
wives ofrtorirter employees. 
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Ifi Leeds, an engineering firm employing over 500 women gives the, 
following figures relating* to the pre-war occupations of its workers — 

28% 

28% 

16 % 


Total Clothing 


At home and previously unoccupied 
Mill-hands (Textile) 

Tailoring 14% ) 

Boot&^hoe 2% j 
Domestic Service 
Printing Trade . 

Tobacco Trade . 

Othe» Occupations 


14% 

6 % 

3% 

5% 


it IS reported from London that in the firms visited in which' 
women were newly employed in the engineering trade, the source 
from which the women were drawn varied according to the type 
of firm. In new, up-U>date shops, the girls were largely drawn* 
from the technical schools; most of them had not been in factories 
at all before, and many had been unoccupied. 

Another firm employing over 2,000 women, and also engaged on 
engineering work in Leeds, reports that the women employed who 
were not grcviously unoccupied were weavcis, tailoresses, or 
domestic serr&nts; the order in which they are mentioneci coincides 
with that given for the first firm. This firm also notes that 50 
per cent, oif the women have been employed in the sar^je works for 
over wo years. It will be noted that in Leeds, situated in the 
midst off a great textile district, and itself the centre of a great 
•liething industry, the percentage of women drawn from the textile* 
and cbithing indusUics tends to be high as compared with •the 
general list given abo^’c; and that domestic service is not nearly 
so idiport^t a recreating ground as it is in other districts, the 
proportion of women so employed in ^Leeds having always been 
small. ♦ According to tjie Census •of '‘19J1, 22 per cent, of the 
occupied women in Leeds were er.f^aged in the tailoring and 13 
pdr^^eifiL in the textile trades, only 11 per cent, being in indoor 
domestic service, tfle corresponding figures for the country as a 
w^iole being 2T)er cent, in the tvailoring, 13 per cent, in the textile 
trades, and 26 per cent, m intioor dofliestio service. The large 
p%)portion of women in Leeds formerly engaged in the te:^le 
industry is due not to its. prevalence in Leeds, but in the sur- 
rounding districts, whence a number of female Vorkers come into 
JLeeds by tram? ^ The indiffstrial regiofi round Leeds# is almost 
eatir^ly dc\^oted to the prcJduction of woollen *nd worsfjsd 
goods.. 
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In industries other than engineering in Leeds, .women who'^-are 
replacing men are largely drawn from other branches of the same 
trade. In the tailoring trade, women who are put in the culling 
department are generally selected from the machinists; k the 
woollen trade the women put on to new processes tare taken froiii 
,old ones. A worsted spinning firm reports that all the women 
engaged as overlookers had been machine-minders in the same 
I department; in the printing trade, again, the women arc shifted 
from one process to another. The only industry in which women 
have been formerly employed in large numbers, in which this does 
not hold good, appears to be the boot and shoe trade, though it 
is more general there than it was a year igo. 

In Liverpool tlie variety of industries from which women are 
draWn appears to be very great. The proportion of women engaged 
in paid occupations in Liverpool was low before the war compared 
with that of other large cities, being 247 per 1,000 as cojnj^ve^ 
with 324 for England and Walc'i as a whole, 381 fqv- London, and 
371 for Leeds. Further, it haa no preponderating cjcupation for 
women except indoor domestic service, in which 21 per cent, of 
its occupied women were engaged, 12 per cent, morqbedng engaged 
in other forms of domestic work. Consequently, while the women 
^employed on new work were often previously unoccupied ^pr in 
service, the occupations from which they are otherwise dr^vn tixc 
amazingly varied. A report was sent of the former occt.pations 
of twenty women placed by the S. and S.F.A., which, though it 
does not relate to women replacing men, is characteris-tic of those 
who do. Five had been unoccupied, 3 had been in service, the 
remaining 12 had been:,l m a tobacco fa^rtory, 1 in a showroom, 
1 in a gas works, 1 in a bisuiiit, another in a firelighter factory; 
1 in a confectioner’s shop, 1 had been a tent -maker, anothpl a box- 
maker, 2 had worked in flour mills, and the others in ‘‘ factories 
— ^the precise nature of the worl^i not being specified. As might 
be expected, firms' reporting oi^ this point, if they do not say 
th^it the women -replacing men Wfere unoccupied or soldiers* wites,' 
or in domestic sepice, merely stare that they are “‘factory girls.'* 
One shipbuilding firm w'hicii was em{>loying woj^en in the timber 
yard, said the women employed were of the /' bag and basket - 
making type." Of those replaping men on lighter Work, it was 
saidothat thej^ can^lc from “ every sor.rpe,". from “ every grade 6f 
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ogiety^'; -r-j-'o ' women, and 

ef erring to thcfee employed on the lighter kinds of work, said thaf 
nany were dressmakers and shop girls, and some domestic servants. 
5otJi this firm, and an oil a*nd seed-crushing firm in Liverpool, 
cported adversely on domestic servants, saying they were un<is- 
iplined and 3id not stay long; on the other hand, in a flour mill 
n which ninety women, most of them drawn from domestic seft- 
/ice, had bc^en engaged since the beginning of the war, the work 
vas ^id to be satisfactory. • 

In Glasgow, the only other city from which any information on 
his subject was obtained, it is reported that many of the women 
verc previously unemployed. A boot and shoe factory ^employing 
19 % women (only 128 having been employed before the war) states 
hat the majority of women newly engaged had no occupation 
)eforc the war. An iron and steel works reports that 25 per cent. 
)f the 300 or 400 women newly engaged were foftnerly unemployed; 
me engineering firm employing 412 women states that 21-6 per 
:ent, were occupied; and another employing 77 women that, in 
1915, 50 per cent, were unoccupied, but that the women engaged 
low hav^ genercflly shifted from other work. Of the women 
)rr>viously df:cupied, many come from domestic service; others have 
leavers, ma^^hinists, tailoresses, shop-girls, and waitresses. 

^ In inost of the districts investigated, the labour was drawn 
rom the locality; ^his might be expected in Iftrge industrial Mis- 
ricts where much local labour is available. Imported labour is 
leifessarily employ^l when great works are erected in unpopulated 
ii#tricts;^it is often employed in comparatively small centres which 
lave^ suddenly become of great iiidu^trial importance because of 
demands^ or whmh are situated (?lose to greater centres of 
n(fu|try which have drained their available resources. For 
nstance, it was fcTundlhat two great worsted spinning mills in a 
hnall town (^se to Leeds were relying largely on imported lg.bour; 
;he girls, rnany of them Very, young, j^vere ^in lodgings or in two 
hostels taken for the purpose* f accommodating them. There had 
or gflong time been a difficulty in getting a sulEficiently large^Sup- 
3ly of local lat>our, and fj^e war had increased it. Several of the 
prls came froJh Ireland. 

* Coventry, *most of the iabour rtwly employ eej is imported. 
Hie immense expansion of muTiition work created a demand* for 
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many more workers than coma oe aiawn irom tne neignoournooc, 
f and has had to be satisfied from outside. 

In Glasgow, a certain amount of labour has been imported. 
A dye works employing 400 womeh reports that the bulk come 
ffom outside; and an iron and steel works employing betweeh 300 
and 400 workers states that 20 per cent, are impelled from Ireland. 
,But the other firms investigated in Glasgow, and all those in 
London, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds, drew their workers 
-from the immediate neighbourhood {i.e., from within the reac6 
of the tramway system). 



II. Engineering and Metal Trades 

EXTENT /fND NATURE OF SUBSTITUTION 

The replacemSnt of men by women in engineering is increasingly 
ilifficult to ^^ace, because of (!> the large amount of additional 
work undertaken owjng to the war demand; ( 2 ) the continual 
f^'adjAstment of processes and progress of dilution. In larg^ 
ntunition works it is often impossible to calculate the amount 
of substitution; it has been proved in such works (r/) that it is 
possible to run them with a large percentage of female ^ployees^ 
(b) ihat it is possible to employ women on processes which had 
formerly been undertaken only by the trained male engineer^ 
but it cannot be shown that individual women are replacing 
individual men, because either the work was f.ot done at all or 
not done on anything like so large a scale before the war. 

In smaller Works,* where the (?|jaracter of the industry has not 
been greatly changed, substitution is more direct and niore nearly 
complete., Womert are to be found taking the place of men on 
work done men before the war. In many cases, such work is 
highly Iskilled; thej;e has been no alteration of processes, and the 
^ill^d workman who was in attendance in earlier days to set the 
tools, etc., is now gften dispensed with, the w^>man undertc^ing 
the whole of the responsibility for her machine. Even in such 
cas%, however, it hjust be noted that the woman is not as fully 
eqi^ipped or so valuable to the employer as the man she replaces, 
since,^bcing without his training, cannot be put on to a fresh 
machine without haviSg to learn something that is new to her. 
1*1 shj)rt, women frequently replace skilled men directly and com- 
plete!}^ on particular pibcesses, but they have not at present had 
tbne or opp^iitunity to acquire the training which would enable 
them f filly to replace skillfd ei^gineers.« Con^sequently, during the 
I'^ar, there has been a tendency towards standardization, not only 
in mifnition ^orks where the gr«at depiand has naturally given?ise 
to it, but also, in other enghieciing^works, when lapk of adapt- 
ability on the •part of th^ semi-skille<J workers (both male and 
fAijale) h^.s forded the firm jto procVicc a standa^iized article 
instead of a. variety of eroods. 
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In July, 1914, it is estimated that 9 per cent, ot.ttie workpeople 
engaged in the engineering and metal tradt;s were ^'omen; in April, 
1918, 23 per cent, were women. The total number of women engaged 
i<i these trades increased from 170,000 in* July, 1914, to 55j5,000 
in April, 1918; the number of men employed increased during 
the same period from 1,634,000 to 1,849,000. 

In London it is estimated that the total number of womc'ii 
employed in the metal and engineering trades increased from 
18,000 in July, 1914, to roughly 57,000 in April, 1918; the nhmber 
of men employed having increased from about 122,000 to 130,000. 
It will be seen that the proportion of females to total employees 
-has increased from about 13 per cent, to about 30 per cent. It 
may be noted that out of the increase of 47,000 in the total mini bus 
employed 39,000 (or 83 per cent.) are women. This illustrates the 
very grt'at extent to which women have been taken on for additional 
rather than for substitutional work. 

A more detailed investigation of eleven firms was carried out in 
London; ,only three of these en>ployed women beforUy+he war, and 
these employed only thirty between them; over 9,000 women are 
now employed, the proportion of female to total employees being 
as high as 76 per cent, in a general engineering worlds and 66 p(T 
cent, in a motor works. ' 

In few cases was the substitution of women for men 'found 'to 
direct or complete, though there were instances of women directly 
replacing boys or apprentices. For the most part, the women 
were replacing semi-skilled men and doing repetition work. ' 

(A) Processes in Light Work. On light work the most general pro- 
cesses on which women were fehnd were: Rough boring, parV'ng off, 
drilling, gauge-turning, milling, tapping, filing, assembling, screw- 
ing, pressing, etc. In this work, women have completely taVeii the 
place of semi-skilled men in firms in which “ scientific manage- 
ment: " was far advanced before the introductioif of women; 'in 
other firms, the employment of v/omen has drawn the attention 
o^the employers to scientific methods, and the general engineer 
has been replaced by one or two highly skilled men < and afi army 
of semi-skilled woikers. The introduction of women has hastened 
ai;d extended the use of inethods wl.ich were b'eing increasingly 
employed before the war;' it has led to — , ^ , 

(1) Standardization of Product^ For example, it wasstafed in r. 
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lafge motor wotks tnai ten t5^es oi car nave oeen reduced to 
one, otherwise so mucfi substitution would have been impossible.’* 

(2) Perfection of. Machinery ^ The use of jigs and “fool-proof” 
[na9hinery has been greatly increased. This accompanies 
5tandardizatif)n and is part of 

, (3) Simplification of Process. The most satisfactory report on 
the use of “women’s labour came from a firm employing 5,0CR) 
[vom^en on fuses and fiothing else, so that an immense simplification 
jf processes had been possible. 

(B) Processes in Heavy Work. The same developments were 
bund in heavy work, chiefly in two shell factories where women 
uake 6-in. shells, turning out 59-lb. shells quite efficiefttly in one 
:a?e. Women in such factories do every part of the work, 
ncluding the heavy boring; but a man “ lifter ” is employed, m 

Two-thirds of the firms written to, engaged on heavy work, 
*eplied that “ no substitution had taken place owing to the heavy 
laturc of ^he work.” ^ 

(C) Substitution in General Engineering. Where contracts are of 

1 constantly varying nature, no readjustment of process can make 
ip for the ]pss of the skilled engineer. Standardization is impos- 
sible unless the firm changes its character. Almost without excep- 
-io^, nrms of g(;i\Cral engineers replied: “ No women are employed 
^ere, as general turners only arc of any use.” ^ ^ 

In one of these * 1117115 , however, the manager admitted that he 
vas employing discharged soldiers on light jobs, although it was 
bu* months before? they were of any use to him; in another it was 
;a*ld that it was rather the small nupiber of employees (50 men) 
ivhicTi rendered^the necessary chaftge unprofitable than the actual 
lature of theVork. The position was summarized by the manager 

a % General Engineering Works” in the S.E. district — 

Our wOrkiNire much too small to be of any use to you. . . ^ One 
)f the t)fiicials of the Ministry of Munitions came to the conclusion that 
IS our worktis of such a varying and genA-al iiafture, it would be useless^ 
rf) try and substitute women. . . . No doubt girl labour would be 
nitaible, prgvided the girls wert appi^nticed to The trade and f{)ent 
iome time learningr it. 

One or two bjises of geiferal work^dtne entirely by«women gver^ 
with, notably that of a “JgeneraJ Welder ” to a siiop containing 
[70«mplo;^ees; her ^worJc^ncluSed cast-iron repairs. 
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Sheffield 

In Sheffield it has always been customary to employ a large 
number of women in the metal tracjes. According to the Census 
0^1911, 18 per cent, of the occupied women were working in these 
trades, which employed a larger number of women than any other' 
occupation, except that of domestic service. 

For the purpose of the inquiry, it was found convefiient to con-’ 
sidor the typical industries of Sheffield in two main "^groups, th^ 
heavier and the lighter metal trades respectively The first of 
these includes* the iron and steel, the engineering, and the muni- 
tions industries; and in this group in which the normal business is 
t large jofiit stock concern, integration of processes has been car- 
ried to such an extent as to render separate treatment ofHhe 
Lsso^fiated industries practically impossible: the t\’pical firm is con- 
cerned with two Of three distinct industries. In the second group 
of lighter metal trades are included firms manufacturing cutler>% 
c'dge tools, files, and silver and w,hite metal ware; and^here again, 
although the representative bus^iness is small, the tVundaries of 
the firm often cut across those of the industry, ^nd it is not always 
possible to determine what number ol workers in a fy-m* belong to 
a particular industry. j 

In Table “A,’' compiled from the Census, 'is shown the^dis- 
trit^ution of laboqr, male and female, between these fwo groufS^ 
in 1011. 

Before the war, the employment of women in the iron, steel, 
engineering, and munitions industries in the Sheffield oim was 
negligible: according to tfie figures in Tabfe “ A,” the proportion 
of men to women was 219 : 1. The next table (Table B ihdi*- 
cates the change wrought by war conditions in"this respect! It is 
based on returns obtained for the purpose of thi’T'inquiry fro/ii 
ten firms of varying,,sizesv but all, it fs believed," typical of this 
group of trades. Jn order to ascertain the valpe of the samplp, 
th^iirms were asked to state«thc approximate numberc of mAi and 
women employed. by them ^mmediatQ^y before the outbreak of 
iWaf, as wcU as the corresponding numbers for Jdne, 1918. (Sie^ 
tables on thi* following pa^e.) 

Since dhe industries in this group in bnelMd employed les^ than* 
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TABLE “A 

Numbers Employed in Sheffield in Certain Metal 
Trades, According to the Census, 1911 


. ' 1 

Occupation. j 

Numbers 

occupied. 


Male. 

Female. 

Iron, Steel, ^ etc. Manufacture . 

20,158 

25 

General Erfgineenng and Machine Making . . 1 

13,439 

128 

Electrical Apparatus ..... 

976 

5 ' 

Total for " Heavy ” Group .... 

34,573 

158 

Tool Makers . -i • 

4,485 * 

372 , 

^>le Makers 

1 3.651 

1,190 

Saw Makers ....... 

1 1.243 

202 

Cutters; Scissors Makers ..... 

1 12,049 1 

2, 1^92 , 

Wire Drawers, Makers, Workers, Weavers . 

1 1,222 

51 

White Metal, Plated- ware Manfrs., Pewterers 
Precious Metals, Jewels, Watches, Instruments, 

1 ♦ 5,546 

1 

4,201 

and Games ....... 

1 1,037 

363 

Others f 

Total^or Light” Group .... 

! 2,577 

369 

i 31,810 

9,440 

Total Vor All Metal Industries . 

j 66,38S 

9,598 




TABLE “B" 


« 

Ten Firms. 

Males. 

Females, j 

Total. 

» I 

Number ti workers employed, 1914 . j 

• .. „ » June, 1918 

! 23,540 1 97 1 

1 ,37,603 1 4,388 

t 1 

1 23,637 

1 41,991 



35j000 workei's in 1911, and probably not many more in the early 
p^rt*4f 1914, it is clear, that the ten firms represented a substantial 
proportion of the workers; and the figures may be safely taken as 
an indication' qf the effect of the war upon the heavy industries oi 
the city. During the four years, the Idbour^ower of the ten firms 
Ifas increased by^78 per cent.; and whereas in ^914 the propc^ior 
of men to Women was 243 : >,^in 1918 it was less than 9:1. 01 
the 4,388 woifien employed in 1918f 3,096 were, according to the 
^rms, directly r^^placing nfen. It sboifld, however, be stated ^at 
of the women were em^qyed by three large nfhnitions firms 
^qni, and*the men,repjafed had themselves beeh dilutees 
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Processes, There is probably no important typj^ of war gear, 
offensive or defensive, that is not made* in Sheffield, and it is 
probable that there is no form of munition manufacture that 
vwmen do not now adorn. The majority Ure, of course, engaged 
on shell work ; and it is worthy of note that they ^^ave gradually* 
advanced from the lighter to the heavier shell which in the early 
stages of the war was worked by men. In this evolution th^ 
women have been greatly assisted by the growing differentiation 
of processes, and by the introduction of auxiliary machinery* sucTi 
as pneumatic foists. A recent innovation at one works has been 
the employment of women on the shell press, a process which 
<tlemands •exceptional strength and skill .under conditions of 
temperature which one would imagine to be quite unsuit eii to 
evonjen. Women and girls are also engaged in munition works as 
crane drivers, core makers, armature- winders, fitters, brick- 
dressers, labourers, electric sub-station attendants, as well as in 
offices, stores, canteens, and lavatories. 

In the steel industry, women \ire returned as emp'iYiy’ed in steel 
sorting, value examining, turning defects from blooms, as brick- 
layers’ labourers, as foundry labourers, and as windovz-cleaners; 
but the general impression given by employers is that most of the 
work is too heavy for women, and that there are rigid limiti to the 
po^ibility of substitution in the industry. Three firmS conewry^t 
only with the manufacture of steel, employed between them, 
before the war, 3,958 men and no women; in June, 1918, the same 
firms found emplo 3 ^ment for 6,195 men and 147 women^ Another 
well-known him of steel-njakers, in reply to the inquiry, stated 
that no women were empjoycdfn their wqj*ks. ft is evident that 
the expansion of the industry necessitated by the* war has been 
carried out almost entirely by male labour, and that woinrn'^fe 
used only foi subsidiary and almost incidental services^ 

In* no case in this group of industries were womefTfouneJ taking 
the place of manageis or foremen, although in certaiy works they 
ari^employed as qjharge-hands: an official of on^ works which h«d 
experimented with forewomen, ga^f(| it a§ his opinion I4iat “ women 
are useless except* under njale superwsion: women will not be 
» * Ifessed ' by other’ womenf" . 

It may belaid, on the wffqle, thatJa considerable influx of W(jKi*en 
4ias takbn«plact into the manv trader .of Sheffield* Hut nf-direrf« 
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ubstitution obmcn by women in processes carried on before the war^ 
here is little evidence, and only a very small proportion of the 
/omen now emplo;yed can be regarded as skilled workers. 

2. The Lighter Metal Trades 

In this group, inquiries were fnade into the cutlery industry iit 
he wider sense, including the manufacture of knives, forks, razors, 
cissors, scythes, files, saws, and edge-tools, as well as into th^' 
fiver trades (which also include workers in Brjtannia^ metal, 
lickel silver, pewter, etc.). 

According to the J^'ensus, there were engaged in tJeis grouj^ 
11,810 men and 9,440 women in 1911, or 3-4 men to every woman 
mployed. Detailed returns similar to those presented foj thg 
icavy trades in Table “ B " were obtained from ten representative 
inns in the lighter trades. A summary of these is presented in 
Table CZ — 


TABLE “C” 


^Tkn Firms. 

i — — , ■ 

Males. 

Femal^fe. 

Total. 

'dumber of workers employed, 1914 

4,325 

1,504 

5,829 

,, June 1918 

2,211 

1,277 

3,488 

• 



• 


In Table " B relating to the heavy trades, the most striking 
‘eaPure ^as the expansion, equivalent to 78 per cent, in the 
nimber of employees; in Table “C,''^on the other hand, there is 
exhibited a conTractiop of approfiinate^ 40 per cent. It should, 
lowevcr, be observed that Table “ C ” gives a far less satisfactory 
?^npi^ of the group tlan Table “ B.” This was inevitable owing 
10 the nature of th*c economic organization of the industry. In the 
lieavie]' groilP', a few large firms employ the great majority bf the 
ivorkers: in«thc cutlery trade, the typiCal si^e of business is small, 
Mid not moreJian 65 per cent, of the workers are employ^ in 
factories of* any size. Jhc #-t)maimicr carry on their trade as 
' little masters,” usually renting power and. employing a few 
lielpers, or as ^ut- workers in sm^jl *worksh6ps without polder .< 
It js difficult to speak with aisurance*of the conditions prevailing 
in as indu^ry where copqpntration is so linyted; hut it;, is*believ«d 
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(.that the figures in Table “ C/‘ relating as they dcf to the larger 
businesses, are representative of the industry generally. 

The shrinkage in the personnel of the trades here considered is 
due, in the main, not to a fall in demand for the goods prodiccod, 
but to the drain of the Army and the superior attractions of the 
well-paid munition works in Sheffield. For our present purpose, 
however, the point of interest is that, whereas a contraction of 
49 per cent, of the male employees took place during thq war 
the corresponding percentage contraction for women was only 15. 
In the ten firms there were, in 1914, 2-9 men to every woman; 
in June, 1918, the proportion was only 1*7 : 1. Notwithstanding 
this fact, ^'here is again little evidence of direct substitution of men 
by women in the trades under consideration: only about 100 of the 
1,27? women and girls recorded in Table “ C ” were returned as 
having taken the place of men workers. 

Processes. In the cutlery industry there are three principal 
gi’oups of workers: forgers, grinders, and cutters or bafters. As 
far as cam be ascertained, no women arc engaged in fogging; hand- 
grinding is also almost entirely confined to men, but the introduc- 
tion of machine grinding, particularly of razors and foilcs, within 
recent years has provided employment for an increasing fiunbcr 
of women. But it is in the halting and later •processes that the 
bulk of the women are engaged, though even here the type of wc;*k 
donlj is strictly bounded by trade union rulci and also, perhaps, 
by the conservatism of employers. Women are employed in 
buffing and glazing table-blades and folks, and in the p'-eparation 
of materials for the male hafter. In these processes they ^re 
employed either by a little ma^ster in a ter?ment*^factory or4)y a 
male team-master in a larger works; but in both ca5es, whether in 
the table- or spring-knife trade, the actual ^halting or ffettmg 
together of the parts is done by men. • 

One recent development resulting fr^m the wa;, merits* special 
attention. The dentand of the troops for cutlery* has greatly 
ext^mded the production of solid-handled knivesf'-snd forks, ^whi^.h 
are stamped out from blanks in orffe piece, and which accordingly 
do not go through the ordirmry precedes of haftjhg. Before the 
w», this type of cutlery v%s^rodiiccd*on a smallt scale for cheaper 
cojnamercial purposes; but at JLhe tjjiftj of writing there wc^, approx- 
imately, 500 v^^men/tnd girls engagcdto|i itj manufacture f^r use 
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in' tbe Army. ^Vhen they come from the forge, the knives and 
forks have to be Pressed \)r buffed with emery in order to remove 
the scale of iron-oxide with which they are coated. The process 
is sonjewhat dirty, but a far more serious matter is the high inciT, 
dence of lung troubles due to the constant inhaling by the girls 
of the particles of emery and iron-oxide in the atmosphere. Many 
oi t^e workers and union officials hold strong views on this matter: 
the greater speed of production and cheapness of manufacture are, 
no doubt, important considerations at the present time, but the 
price paid in human lives seems a high one; and unless preventive 
measures can be taken against the spread of the disease, common 
humanity would demapd that the production of this wajic should 
cea5»when peace returns. 

Another development which has extended somewhat the f^eld 
of women’s work has resulted from the introduction of the now 
well-known “ stainless ” or “ rustless ” steel, 'the blades made 
from tlwft njj^terial are ground not by hand but by machine, and 
the grinding^ largely done by women. ^ 

In the file-making industry, women take no part in forging or 
grinding, apparently; but the cutting of the lighter fil^s, whether 
by liamj or machine, has long been carried out by women; and 
tlie lateV process of dressing or sand-blasting the file has always 
bi'^'t’egarded as women’s work. File-making is a very widely 
dispersed industry, ^ *nd it has not been possible^o obtain definite 
information; but the extent of substitution is probably small. 

In«the sUver and'allied trades before the war, approximately 
5,000 men and 5,000 women were employed. In July, 1918, 
according to figures supplied by the* President of the Master Silver- 
smiths’ Association, the number of men was 2,380 and of womer 
l,f4l. • The contraction is no doubt due mainly to the attractive 
force oAhe munitioh industries, and it is interesting to notice that 
a*somewhat ITtgher proportion of women than of men have left the 
trade during fhe course of the war : accofding^o the Census figures 
tl)tg proportion of men to women was 1-3 : 1 in 1911; in July, 19^8 
It wa? 1*4 : U Evidently ^ther^s* has been little, if any, substitu 
ticn in this industry. Thg main prcjpesses on •which women ar< 
cflpged are buffing, burnishing, and lighter subsidiary* work. / 

fPhere were in 1900 no fewer lha5 SW6 littte shops where hand file-cutting 
was carried on fn Sheffield^ Pi^j^eJLloyd. The Cutlery Trades, f. 200* fobt-note. 

4-^1 408c) 
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In no case, except in the silver trade, were women found acting 
as foremen. Here, as in the cutlery manufacturers, it is customary 
for women to work in teams; and the head of a team is often a 
'^^voman. ^ 

It appears that in the lighter trades in Sheffield, although the 
war has altered the proportions of male and female labour in the 
cutlery trade, it has had no such effect in the silver trades; and 
even in the cutlery trade there has not been any cxiensive direct' 
substitution of men by women. On the other hand, the introduc- 
tion of new products like the stainless steel cutlery, and the solid- 
handled ware, has greatly extended processes on which women 
were engaged in small numbers before the jyar; and in the hafting 
of both table- and spring-knives, the preparatory processes»have 
largely been taken over by women. The war has substituted a 
demand for large numbers of articles of a few standard designs in 
place of the more varied demands of pre-war days; and this stand- 
ardization of product is strengthening the tendeycy* -weakly 
operative before the war— towards machine methoti,^ and factory 
production. It is in the larger factories and on machine processes 
that women are most extensively employed, and indirect substitu- 
tion has thus taken place to a considerable extent. That substitu- 
tion, both direct and indirect, is not more general is probably due 
t(j^ the conservatism of both employers and workers; and *co^+hc 
opposition of many of the craft unions. If the war had continued 
much longer, the further call for men might have broken down this 
opposition and forced an extended use of wo^iien’s labo.ur up^n the 
industry; for, whereas it is improbable that women will ever ei-kgage 
in forging and grinding— othi^r than machine-grinding oft lighter 
goods — ^therc would appear to be no reason, apa^l from present 
lack of training, why they should not take a greater shar^ ih the 
making-up and hafting of pen- and pocket-knives in particular, 
instead of, as at present, merely assisting men. ^ifmilarly in fne 
silver trades, wherf woihen are now 'doing little b,eyond buffing 
^d burnishing, ^t ought not to be impossible their operatms 
to extend to such processes as ch^sin^, engraving, s.nd mo\inting.< 
As the light er. Industries ^f Sheffield suffer metamorphosis from 
the domestic system to the,factory system of ijiustry, it appe^irs 
probable that they wilf ^absorbl women workers ia inergas'ing 
numbers, Tlmt metamorphosis has l^egn taking pla\:e slo^y and 
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painfully for niny years, but in this, as in other spheres, the war 
has speeded prSgress. *lt appears probable that new fields oi 
activity, far more suited to the constitution of women than are 
the steel and allied industries, will be opened up after the wai 
the reconstituted cutlery and silver trades. 

• • „ Leeds 

• In Leeds, *1116 total*numbers of women empUn ed in the mota 
and cl’cmical trades are estimated to be as follows — 

o 

TABLE “A” 


Women Employed in Metal and Chemical Trades in Leeds 


(. 

m 

July. 1914. 

Jan., 1918. 

"# 

Apr., 1918 

Number of Women employed m — 



• 

(a) Private Firms .... 

3,500 

10,900 

9,400 

(6) National Shell, Projectile, and 


i 


^ Filling Factories 

None 

11,700 

10,400 

Totat^ • ' 

3,500 

22,600 

19,800 


It will be noted t^iat from January to April there w^s a decidec 
decrease in the number of women employed. This was largely 
due to Vhe decline jn chemical rather than metal works. At the 

• ro^e*lime, ^inquiries showed that in several engineering works the 
' number of women employed had been reduced. In some case? 

this v;as due to an alteration in the nature of the work done — foi 
exarwple, affirm whi(?li a year ago had been employing 100 women 
► in tile making of coppeT bands, had givjen up the work which was 
foreign to it and had reverted tft* locomotive-making, work on 
which the men strongly objected to the employment of women. 
Irf othiT cases, the numbers of women had been diminished because 
of the wages insist ed*on by the Ministry of Munitions; two employer? 
s 2 id it had bl^Come more economical to employ boys. • 

In several jof the works visited, the eftiplo3^ent of women had 
nc 4 varied sincere preceding year. In one factory in which ^is 

• was tlfe case,«the manager^ said»frankly that the women were onlj; 

taken on to satisfy the Ministry of Itfunitions hnd t« enable the 
flfm to employ Inore men. • ^ # • ,• 

.l^jere ist little to add to thi report •published lasir year with 
‘ i*egar<i lo wftmen engage^, in engineering. ^ sp^ial §ff(?rt was 
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made to find instances of women engaged as char^gfe hands or fore- 
women, and of women doing especially heavy or highly skilled 
work. The following facts were elicited — 

'' 1. In several firms, attempts have been made to employ fore- 
women. But these women are not generally acting as substitutes, 
as they are employed in shops in which no women were working 
before, and the work is new. In one works employing over 500 
women and girls, three forewomen are employed; in another larger 
factory, twelve forewomen have been engaged; but in neither c^se 
had amy women been employed before the war. 

2. A good many attempts have been made during the last twelve 

months ^o put women on to work formerly considered too heavy 
or unsuitable for them; e.g., in one firm employing 3,794 workers, 
of Vhom over 2,000 are women, it w'as noted that since May, 1917, 
258 women had* been newly employed as labourers and 34 as 
furnace tenders. In several firms it was reported that women 
were now being employed as crane operators, special^ dfdthmg being 
designed* and supplied for the purpose. t 

Several instances were found of adaptation^of plant to make it 
possible fof the women to manage the heavy woik.% In the works 
quoted above, in which women are now doing labouring v^ork and 
tending furnaces, the boxes in which the cartridge cases arejolaccd 
hiuve been made •smaller, so that women can lift them; those fnM 
the men handle contain 7,000, while the boxcl lifted by the women 
hold only 5,000. Further, the furnaces wljich the women tend 
have been specially built, so that they can be managediby women. 
In another works, various devices had been resorted to, to enable 
the women to do hea\*y machine-work;# for instance, a woman 
working a spade-cutting machine had been suppliccl with a special 
arrangement for getting the shell-head Away fiom the i Machine, 
the^ hammer and chisel formerly used by a male jvorfier for Ijie 
purpose being too heavy for her. , . •• 

3. An increasing' numWr of women have undcf taken skilled 
Wfrk, though tbs numbers are ^till small. Thf chief " sJcifflH ” 
occupations on wjhich they* are erffeagod are tool-setting and tool- 
making, acetylene welding,*' and varidus processes in brass wo('k. 
Ohe firm*of engine and t^)oi-makqrs was visited*, in which then? is 
no repetition work, and where a isihall number of womeb havA)den 
take® omamong ab^ut 300 men. Th^y*are«employQd for tlTe.ipost 
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p^rt on work jjcnerally done by boys; but, even so, each worker 
produces goods df differftit sizes and shapes from the machine she 
controls. The women are employed as follows — 

One on a power-sawing machine; she sharpens her own bladesp 
4hough a man does the heavier part of the work. 

Three on turret-lathes, using a variety of tools on them and 
sctfing their .own tools, except When such tools were introduced* 

* for the first -time. • 

'Onc’on a universal milling machine, the work being both heavy^ 
aild varied. ^ 

One on a milling machine, cutting bevelled edges; three sets of 
special angles are jivep her, and she sets the machine, \’^ich is a« 
conijilex one with many diffejcnt controls. 

One on a horizontal grinding machine, cutting knife-edge^ of* 
many different sizes, the knife-edges being rec^uired for testing 
machines (for weighing pressure and measuring the breaking 
strengtikfcOf j'on). The reputation of the fnni largely depends on 
its knife-edgf|r. A magnetic chuc*li is used to hold them^in place, 
and accurac;^ to half a thousandth of an inch is required. 

One on «l circular grinding machine, turning out goqfis of many 
shapes jind sizes. 

One in charge qi both a screwing and cutting machine, and 

* pa^ifig from one to the other. ^ 

One on a machin# for placing ball-bearings of many different 
sizes. 

Onie on a slot-clrilting machine, which she sets up entirely by 
herself. * ^ 

Sucb a firm in which all the womefi»are doing non-repet itive work, 
in some instances of a Inghly skilled nature, is exceptional. As a 
ri#(',*tye proportion of women engaged on skilled work is small, 
though there are si^ns ttiat it is increasing. 

•In a firm ^nentioned abo\’e, which employs over 2,000 women, 
th(Te are novj three skilled Vomen tool-sttter%and fourteen skilled 
wtjjjien employe^ 4^ the electric shop, though tjiere were nong^a 
year a^o. In*anothcr firm^ in ^hich jiitempts have been made for 
some time to pvt women yn to high^ skilled ^Vork, .two women 
afe employed oif universal grinding machines and doing work ^o i 
tli<? ^wo tcgi-thousandth part oj an inch. Two otherwemen on 
milling machines in the sarpe firm were reported a« doipg •skilled® 
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work, since they take their work straight from hHe foremen^ Ao 
their own indexing, and set up the tools! 

Much time is required for women to acquire skill and to 
*>vercome the prejudice against their doiitg skilled work. S/iveral 
firms report that women arc not allowed to set t^heir own toolst 
Meanwhile, where women have been employed in large numbers, 
the readjustment of processes his gone on apace, as in the works 
of an engine company an extreme case of dilution waii found where' 
formerly skilled men only had been employed. Before the war, 
100 per cent, of the workers were skilled; now 60 per cent, are 
unskilled, the number of workers has increased by 25 per cent., 
and the ♦output by 100 per cent. No att(^mpt has been made to 
train the women. 

There has, in short, been a race between the adaptation of 
machinery to the use of unskilled workers and the adaptation of 
the unskilled worker to the handling of machinery which requires 
skill. It has been found easier on a laige scale to ch^T;go-lhe work 
so that ^kill is dispensed with, rather than to the women 

so skilled that the work need not be changed. But in some few 
cases, wheue it has not been possible or desirable to mat:e the work 
repetitive, women, if they have been taken on at all, have become 
skilled. This happens on a small scale only. tFurther, thvoughout 
tl^c industry a large proportion of the skilled jobs Uhich ^ewain' 
afte the work has been made as repetitive as possible have been 
taken on by women. 


Birmingham 

» 

In Birmingham, won^en huVe always been largely engtged in 
the metal trades, which employed a larger peveentage of the 
occupied women than any other groiip of industries^.*dnd^ed, 
according to the Census of 1911, 26 per cent, of the occupied 
woAien in Birmingham were employed in the m??al trades; and 
only 17 per cent, ir fordis of domestic service, botb outdoor and 
ijil^oor. It is e^imated that before the war, JP per cent, oi^the 
total number of workpeopKj engaged ip these trades were women; 
as compared witjj 9 per qent. throughout the country. During 
t^jae first ‘three years ofitbe war, tfie total qumbers of woniqn 
employ edincr eased from ‘4^,000 1« 95,000, and of men from l^O'iOOO 
to 130,000. 
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“Tile greater ,part of the expansion in the metal trades in 
Birmingham is d«ie to tlfc growth of large firms engaged on muni- 
tion works; the general metal trades of the city were, for the most 
part, carried on in pre-war days in small firms; a large proportion 
v^f these smaller firms have not taken up war-work, and the 
numbers of workers engaged in them have diminished, the male 
\for'kers having been reduced in numbers, the female workers 

• remaining mmch as bcliore. All the expansion in the metal trades 
ha^ be(?n in controlled firms; and the numbers of women employed 
hate increased chiefly in the small aims, in engineering, and in 
cycle and motor works. That is, the great increase in the 
employment of women has coincided with an increase in the 
('inpl^yment of men; and, as is so generally true throughout the 

• metal trades, the new work which the women are doing is addi- 

tional and not substitutional. In some instances, however, the 
number of women employed has been increasiifj^, while that of 
men hatfcbe^^ diminishing; notably in the carriage and wagon trade, 
where womer^ha\’e undertaken d^good deal of heavy labouring 
work; in elA:trical engineering; and in the making of nails, 
bedsteads, «cind hardware. ^ 

A few; work^s of a varying nature were visited in Birmingham 
with tho idea of discovering any special cases of women taking 

• meji^’s«placci in skilled and responsible work. 

' Firm A. — Pen faciory. In this firm about ?,000 women ^d 

’ from 100 to 150 men were employed before the war. The numbers 
have «ow contracted? and only 700 women and less than 100 men 

► are •employed. Since the war, women have been employed: 
(1) Omtlie power •press, where they*f^-equently set their own tools: 
though Firm 4 had ndt previously employed women on these 
prft^<tjs^ they had been so employed elsewhere; (2) on tool-setting: 
three women have l^een* trained for this work; (3) in the mill, 
measuring *stB.l; (4) on pickling in the electro- plate department: 
thi'^ worJ: is unskilled, andithe women h^ve a man over them. 

• f 

B. — Railw^ carriage works. Three hundred women have 

• been sihbstitu^d for men in tlj.» old departments. (The factory 
was in 1918 makigig aeroplane shells and shell wa^ns, aijd employed 
^ny women in 5uch work.) • Of the S^O^womeivin the ojd depart- 
mg^lte, tWQgthirds were doing r^etition»work; but one^hird were 

‘ ®*^gag^d on skilled work, geneiall^^ taking the place, of improvers. 
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but in some cases taking the place of highly skille/i men. It .wtis 
stated that selected women could work <on a screw-cutting lathe 
after five or six weeks* experience, whereas men require a lengthy 
period of training. 

It was said emphatically by this firm that no processes ha^ beer* 
changed for the women, and that in ^purchasing new plant the 
fact that women would have to Mork it was not taken, into accounei. 

Firm C. — Electro-plating factory. Employing 40-60 workers.- 
Women replaced men in two departments: (1) Lathe po'iishifig: 
this work was only new to women in Firm C: they were frequently 
employed on it elsewhere; (2) making-up, shaping, and soldering 
wires: this work was new to women in the trade, and is considered 
skilled. 

I^n this firm, which was sold in August, 1917, the senior partner 
was a woman, who took charge of the factory on the outbreak 
of war. She had previously been in the business and had managed 
the works until her son was old enough to undertake ^he»n'.ahage- 
ment. When he enlisted, she, ‘took over the com!\\ercial side of 
the business as well as her own work. 

Firm Z ). — Polishing and gilding factory! Employing about 
twenty workers. One girl is replacing a man on gildi^ig. The 
manager is a woman who took over the conti^l when hat brother 
volunteered. Before that time she had been a clerk in afn^her 
fiiyn. She now fnanages the business, including the accounts and 
the shop, except when she is able to keep a forewomen. 

In three firms of small manufacturing jewc<ders, mention is»made 
of women managing the^ concern. But the number of wojkers 
employed is very small. 

Liverpool 

The replacement of men by women yfi Liyeipool has cfiot* pro- 
gressed so rapidly as in some other cities. Tliere^.appears to^be 
strong trade union prejudice against, it, and a, very small num- 
ber of women ha!l been employed in the met ah trades before 
#ire war. The superintendent of a large engiBt works alpn^the 
docks, whose work consisted chidfly (A ship-repairing, complained 
bitterly of*the ml'n*s attitude; he said — 

We arejierribly short-l^ifded aad we know v^e could get wocn^r 
to do the^ork well; but we arCflfdndicapped by the tyranny i'f the 
Union! 
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® ,On the otl^r hand, the director of another engineering works, 
who coniplaine4 of the shortage of labour, said it would be possible 
to get over the men’s opposition, but that the great difficulty lay 
in the necessity of a five years’ apprenticeship for the moje 
• skilfed work. 

For one reason and another, women are doing no skilled work 
•in engineering in Liverpool except in munition works; and, it may 
be noted that, in the only munition works of which any account 
^as §iven, all the women were working under skilled foremen ai>i 
men charge hands.* No women act as forewomen or managers, 
though there are some women supervisors. 


• Glasgow * 

* 

The replacement of men by women in Glasgow has proceeded 
on much the same lines as have been illustrated by the reports of 
other years. Inquiries were made into substitution in 14 firms, 
incl»4iag^1,wo engaged in shipbuilding. Of 11 firms giving par- 
ticulars, 8 ’ftid employed no women at all before the war; the pro- 
portion of Vomeii now employed varies from 3 to 6 per cent, of 
the totai employees. It is noticeable that, in one^firm engaged 
on h^avy work in which the total number of employees has 
increased since 4ie beginning of the war from 491 to 3,197, the 
jj^poftioA of women to men has diminished — 


A. 


Men •. 
V?omeh 


Total . . I 

J’roportion of ^Vomen 

• - V- r 


I I : 

I Before the War. | May, 1918. | Increase %. 

415 ' 2.862 1 575% 

76 • i 335 I 340% 

• — — - . , . — . — . ' 

i 491 • ; 3.197 i 551% 

i 16% j 10% I 


No pfh(S instance of this kind has been found throughout the 
inquiry. In Such a caSe, the womim’s labour is obviously an 
Edition to labour employed before, and cannot be reckoned as* 
takfhg the 4)lace of men's. * 

The report* is exceptional in that only ojfC firip out of eight 
J* giving information on thc^ subject, states th& new processes hav§ 
,'t)^n inig-oduced because of tfie enipltiyment of wo wen, but even 
• in J;hat instance there Kas been no alteration ip product. O^^e 
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other firm mentions that new processes have been adopted because 
the new class of war output demanded, btit not a/f a consequence 
of women's work. 

^With regard to responsible positions, an engineering firm reported 
that six women were replacing foremen, and in a shell-factory one 
woman is replacing a foreman and another foreman has been 
it'placed by two women acting together. No other casf.'s of women* 
replacing foremen were noted, though one firm stated- that there 
^^ere forewomen in charge of women, but the work was new anfi 
it was not a case of replacement. 

Several cases are quoted of women doing exceptionally heavy 
^\ork. Invthe shell factory already mentioned, the weight of the 
shells handled in the day of 9| hours varied from 1| tons to 9 t?ns, 
tjie weight of each shell being 45 lb. The greater number of the 
women employed appear to be doing unskilled and labouring work, 
but some cases are mentioned of their being trained and engaged 
on highly skilled processes. 

SitccESs OF Substitution as Regards Outhjt, 
Time-keeping, and Quality* 

The success of the women engaged in engineering d^^pends 
largely on: (1) the heaviness of the work; (2) ^he skill required. 
Time is an important factor with regard to both, since tlie devfiQp- 
men^ of the necessary muscles, and the learni]j.g of the “ knack " 
in lifting and handling, counts for much in heavy work, and both 
training and practice are essential where skill i# needed. Stilly on 
heavy work, women’s output continues, as a rule, to be lesc. than 
that of men. On skilled work, ‘it is frequently gi cater at a# par- 
ticular process; but if the work is often chinged, the loss of time 
involved in the training for a new process counteracts the gseaVel 
output achieved when it is learnt. Much 4’eperlds in skillea woik 
on the trouble taken by the firm in training the wonft-n.*" , 

On repetition work,^when it is not too* heavy, the output of the 
women frequently exceeds that of the men. Thi ^ s partly due 
doubt to the lack of trade union re:jtrictions, but als® to th^ fact 
that women dp notifeeem to get impatienj^ when doivg monotonous 
kWOP^ as quigkly as men do; .further, some employer^ noted, women' 
are still so unused to the hi^^ wages*they can make on pipce-w^fi:^ 
ttat they are ap^t to overwork themselves ^in order to secure tj;iem. 
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* With regard to tijne-keeping, the reports continue to be con- 
tradictory. Tile remafks in the general part of the report are 
applicable, except that a larger proportion of the women engaged 
in ei^ineering are married than of those engaged in other occupy- 
•tions. This ij because of the great extent to which additional 
labour has been employed. As far as the quality of the work 
Mone is coixcerned, many maucCgcrs noted with satisfaction thft 
great accuracy of tln5 women’s work. 

London 

Output . — In London, the opinions of the employers as to the 
success of the women^with regard to output were found,^o vary ^s 
the^work fell under the head of : 

(1) Light work, which is again subdivided into — 

{a) Pure repetition work without variation of output 
{h) Pure repetition work with variation output; 
woik oi a varied nature; 
and 

(2) HeSvy work, the women either being employed in groups 
with men doing part of the work, or directly taking the place 
of rtien. 

In (!)•(«), the general verdict was that the women’s output 
eXi^i^ded that of the men or boys whom they replaced; but as 
direct and complete' substitution w^as rare, comparative figures of 
output could not be obtained. In an aeroplane works in which 
girl# were directly 'replacing boys, it was said that the girls’ out- 
pift ‘knight be slightly less than th^ boys, but was much more 
consfetent.” Ift a more up-to-^te firm in the N.-W. district 
engaged in tl^e same k!ud of work, it was emphatically stated that 
fli? output was much greater than that of the boys, and this view 
was endorsed by ^line 'other similar firms. The need for careful 
super\Ji 3 ioif was emphasized in several cases, because it was said 
that, without *t, output Vas much le*sene^ by the fact that the 
gkls were aptJ^ojgo on working after their tools had given out and 
so tfirned o«t scrap. In (1) (/^ the favourable verdict was a good 
deal modifiedtby the f^ct that thje time iUfd trqpble taken in 
'teaching the ^irls new work is noi^ counfcrbalanc^d by Jheir» 
i^^ater output when they haj/e learnt it. » 

^ (1) (c]r, when the viomen had been properly gained, •the firj^ 
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were very well SEtisilcd anu. iiiaiiiLain^u. maL nit o uuLj^Uc 

was equal to that of the men's, but such tases wore rare. In (2), 
the output of the women was said to be equal to about 75 per cent, 
of that of the men. The work seen was chiefly heavy boring of 
shells. Two firms visited, emphasized the need for short hours* 
if any output was to be got from the women at all; one of them 
employed women in three shifts* of hours, and the others in* 
three shifts of 7 hours. It was said that the substitution of the 
s^ort shifts was the only satisfactory plan with women en'gagckl 
on heavy work. 

Time-keeping . — ^With regard to time-keeping, opinions varied 
^eatly. Jn almost all the cases in which the women’s time- 
keeping was said to be better than that of the men, it was exprqsisjy 
stated that a better class of girls was employed; the girls were 
said to be doing the work from patriotic motives and were, 
therefore, “ more "amenable." 

The employment of women with children was give^sqj 3 ?rvimes 
as a cause for good and someUmes for bad tinie<:eeping ; in 
one firm in which it was said that, on the average, fi'omen were 
worse time-keepers than men, it was added that’ women v^ith large 
families kept belter time than men, the employer corfcluding that, 

" unless forced by necessity, women were worse ^time-keepers than 
men " ; in another firm employing 3,000 women, the 'wHf^re 
sup'i^rvisor stated that the women's time-keepipg was good except 
in the case of married women with children, who were apt to be 
kept away by the children's illness in epidelnics. This wa^s so 
much the case, that in the view-room, where good time-keeping 
was essential, no married wompn were employed. 

The general reasons given for good time^Keeping were — 

1. Necessity. 

2. Good welfare arrangejnents. 

3. Patriotic motives. 

Little effort appeared to be made 'lo counteract bad time- 
ieeping, which was accepted as inevitable when it occurr^^:!. 
[t ^as commonly * said that ^only <yomen supervisorr could 'cope 
vith the difficulty.^ ^ „ 

Quality oj IFor^.^-The unanimous verdict as td the quality of 
:he women’^ work was thftt it w^*^ well up to the ayeragei iij 
jeveral cases it^was said to be " ihore qonscientious, especiall^v on* 
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piecework/* to attain this result, most employers thought it^ 
necessary to Hhve careful supervision and to use more “ fool- 
proof ” machinery, 

Foremen continualiycomplained of lack of initiative on the pail: 
of the girls, without doing anything to develop the quality. No 
such complaint was made in cases in which the women's labour 
was looked bn as permanent and care was taken to interest the 
gjrls ip. the* work, as* for instance, in a shell shop employing 470 
workpeople, of whom 170 were women, where the girls were being 
urged to stay at the work and to go to night schools and .do the 
necessary mathematics in connection with it. Such cases are rare; 
the usual conclusion k that girls are not such good mechanics ^ 
boy! and not nearly so responsible." The fact that the foremen 
do not, as a rule, take the trouble to initiate the girls int» tht? 
work, because they look on their cmploymeqj as a temporary 
expedient, accounts for the general ignorance of the women as 
to the^’wtwrfMhey are doing and j;he tools which they are using. 

Sheffield 

A rep(»t on the success of the women's work in Sheffield runs 
on much the same lines. It is said that the output of the women 
in the '•shell-shops* and other munition works is apparently satis- 
ar?d compares well with that of men; partly at l^ast 
because no fears o^ reaction on the standard of life or the regu- 
larity of employment have existed to give birth to a " ca' canny '* 
poli<^. should, liowever, be remembered that tools, machines, 
et(?., u!ed by the women are repaired,and kept efficient by men, 
and fhat without such aid and sftpervi^ion the output could not 
possibly be nmintaineef In the iron and steel works, in the few 
cSj^cs^ which comparison can be made, women appear to be dis- 
tinctly inferior to men in output, though the quality of the work 
done i^geSerally said to be as good as that of men. One* firm 
which emplpys women as tracers in ttie di^wing office, declares , 
tli^t the outpiit superior to that of men. , ^ , 

As* regards time-keepipg ajfd regfularity of work, experience 
^varies; but the*majority (jf employ er§ speak vj^l of women in this 
.Respect. The la];ger munitions ffirms^ however, find them infetflor ' 
tb^en in regularity. Many iipnitiqn girls, appareiftly, are not 
•sql^ depeAdent on thejrtown earnings, and are willing bften tc» 
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lose time at work rather than forego amusements and entertain- 
ments. In other cases, absence from work mus<.' be due to far 
more serious causes: many married women workers leave their 
cihildren in charge of neighbours who are hnable to work, and if 
at any time the neighbour fails, the mother must re.main at home. 
In one instance which came under personal observation in the 
course of this inquiry, an old woman who made a‘ comfortable 
living by tending the children of four families while the mothers 
tvere at work, decided that now at length she could afford a holiday 
at the seaside — with the result that four married women were away 
from work for a week. Similar occurrences must be common. 

Leeds 

i Oiftput — Of 12 firms in Leeds reporting on the success of the 
women, three reported that the output had been increased since 
women had been introduced, but in one case the increase was due 
entirely to dilution and the adaptation of processes. two 

other casf's, the output of women on particular rfiachines was 
directly compared with that of men and found to be greater; in 
one it was said that the “ women gave points to the men every- 
where it was evident that in this firm the type of man employed 
was not good. In two more firms, it was saidrthat the women’s 
woj'k was good or very good ; in another that the WomeiP^re 
as good as unskilled men, but that there was no complete sub- 
stitution, as the women had only been given the unskilled part 
of the work to do, except in the case of a wornan storcljceper»who 
was a great success. In cinother firm the women’s outjtut Was 
said to be satisfactory. In tb^ remaining six, tile opinions •given 
were less favourable ; in one it was frankly said tha?t the women’s 
work was very expensive, that they were not nearly as ^)od, Us 
men, and were quite unskilled : in this case a small number of 
wom‘cn were employed among a considerable number ofvinen, no 
special supervision asrang6ments were made, and the, firm seemed 
tc^.^'.ccept the idq,a that women could not be eaji'^cted to batas 
good as men as an established fadt and, to consider vheir employ- 
ment as a tempoKry expedient to be treated with good-natured 
tdi3rance;tno atterllpt was yiade to ttain them, or give them all, 
interest in 'their work. I& .another, three women wera emplj;y^ 
K.in the ‘pifice cJf tw(^ men on heavy wc^U. In another cay^h^ 
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Women's outpiit was said to be fair. In two others it was spoken 
of as less than isJiat of Aen, but it was noted that the women had 
not had time to show good results: in one case because there was 
little^epetition work, in the other because the women had not hai 
•time to acquii^e technical skill. 

In this last case, a foremen wrote of one part of the works as 
follows — 

, .Priqr to the war we employed 22 men and 22 boys in the assembling 
of oilcans, lamps, etc , on piece work. Now we have 7 men and ^ 
b^ys and 24 girls. The men and boys are still on piece work, but the 
girls are on day work only. I'hey work on a different* principle from 
the men and boys as they are being taught to do both men’s and boys’ 
work. In this they a^e making good progress and are tifrning ou^ 
vcryyieat work. They arc making very clever .solderers, but have not 
yet quite mastered all the technical points in the assembling of an 
oilcan or lamp, and until they do so, of course, their output oft an* 
average is much vSmaller than the men and boys. But the quickness 
they show m learning these points shows that beibre long they will 
be "masters of the job and then their output \vill jump very quickly. 

^On the whfilc, it might bo said \hat, given good superyision, the 
output of \\f)mcii on repetition work of not too heavy a nature 
was superior to that of men. Most employers leave, the matter 
there and do not attempt to employ women on more skilled work. 
But when trouble, is taken to train the women, the output on 
skijii^'^ork is generally good; and several employers who were 
interested in the matter thought that their output would equal 
if not exceed that of men if they spent as much time in learning 
the work. ^ 

'SinK^keeping. — Opinions as to time-k<ieping were equally divided. 
Hom^claims were given as the i^son^for bad time-keeping in 
cases in which 4.he woman's time-keeping was said to be worse than 
tlfaf c^the men. Two firms said that the women’s time-keeping 
as compared with that (tf men was better than it had been a year 

go, buJ^thfS appeared to be due rather to the fact that the ^en 
had deteriorated than thaf the women tiad ipproved. 

^aliiy. — Op^niqjiis as to the quality of the women’s work >je^e 
generally favaurable. In^sevcTiiJl firrfts their superior accuracy in 
fine work and vi the use^of the micrometer ^s commented on. 
hi one works it yas noted 4hat women working on th<^ univer^fal 
gpnding machine did not scr^ any,^ork, although^ they were 
wo^jpg to the limit of t^q ten-thousandths pf an <inch.. 
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One firm employing over 500 women on a variety of procesees 
summarized its opinions as follows — 

Generally speaking the women concentrate more and are more 
e-Dnscientious about their work than men, but the men understar\,d the 
technical part of the work better than the majority of women and so 
make fewer mistakes. All things considered, the quality of the women’s 
work is neither superior nor inferior to that of men. 

Glasgow 

Output . — Of nine firms reporting on the subject from Glasgow, 
three ftatcd that the women's output was very good, the others 
spoke of it with less enthusiasm; one stated that the women’s 
Output was half that of men's, and another that there were many 
cases of restriction of work on the part of women. This is the 
'only* firm which has mentioned such restrictions, except to say 
that women’s work is not subject to them. 

Time-keeping . — With regard to time-keeping, six of the firms 
stated that it was good, or very good, one adding was 

no broken time among womefi for avoidable causes. Another 
stated that the women had at first kept better +ime than men, but 
were deteriorating; another that the women’s tim^-ke&ping was 
” not bad,” and another that it was very indifferent. Opinions 
as to women’s time-keeping seemed, on the whole. ^ to be 
exceptionally favourable. 

Wages 

Owing to the intervention of the Ministry oi Munitions onswage 
questions, the dilution of, labour in engineering shops, andothc 
consequent lack of complete &tibstitution, it is difficult to secure 
tables of comparative wages which are of 'any value. 

A good many facts as to the actual wages paid to womou fiatv^e 
been collected from different places and, in some few instances, 
confparisons have been made. But, as a rule, little has been done 
beyond the giving oi^ somd idea as to the amount tliad women have 
befu able to earq during the war. 

;.ONDON 

VThisisiHustrated'oy the table given an the next^^age of the twelve 
firms visit 6d in London, '^Ijich, foS" the most part, leave the^'high 
wages 'barned men to the imagination 
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’•There are tvip main points which emerge from a consideration of 
the wages: First* that bn light work, one of the main reasons 
for employers preferring female labour is that it is cheaper; 
secon^ that with one ^exception, those firms which have thof 
most highly-developed welfare arrangements, pay the lowest 
wages. 

• In no case* was it stated that \vomen were earning as much as* 
the men; but generally in London the processes were newly 
introduced since the war. 


WAGES AND HOURS OBTAINING IN THE FIRMS VISITED 
LONDON 


From April to June, 1918 


Light EngiReering I 

Fuses, Grenades, | Hours. 

Aeroplane Work i 

etCy etc. !-- 

Firm 1^ 1 . [ 'J'wo 10 hour shifts 


i Two 12 hour shifts 


small work 
FiinNo. 6 


Two 10 liour shifts 

I fb hour dav reduced from 
12 hours owing to bad 
effect of ItHiR liours on 
efficwficy 
12 hour day 
efficiency 

Two 12 h^iir shifts 


7 . 12 hour lAv 

,, ^ - 0 , 53 hour week 

„ * 9 . 12J hour day 

„ 10 . 9Jjhour day • 


Heavy Work 

Shells, et(M^ 

Fu:m No. 11 


Wages— Women. , 


TiiiK' rate, 28>. to 32s. Straight Boys appren- 


|)iece rate /[S 10s. 


tlCKl, 12s. 
£4 


Flai'time rale beginning at regula* • 
tion bonus, rising according to 
ability to £2 

Time rate minimum -f* piece rate, A.S.E. rates 
38=.. day work; 45s. night work • 

Time rate 6d. per hour -|- 20% 
behaviour bonus. I’lcce rates 
on some jobs 

Time rate 6d. per hour + piece 
rate. One girl who “ works like 
the devil,” earns £4 lOs. 

Minimum time rate 27s. I hece rate 
if on job long enough. Girls say 
rarely e.xceeds minimum 
Flat time rate, average £2 
Time rate: 15 years 2Jd., rising by 
id. to 18 years 5d. 

Time rate f>d .+ IJd. behaviour 
bc*us — 6d.+ piece rate bonus 
fixed after 4wet'ks 
Time rate 6Jd. to7Jd. f 10% time- 
keeping bonus f- 7s. bonus. Aver- 
age wage for shop of 100 boys and 
550 men and women, £3 10s. to 
£4. Some men £7 piece rate 


Thfee 7 hour shift? Time rate 
fl) 7-9 301 10-12 301 1-3 10 hour 

(2) 3-5.30 6- 8 30 9-11 bonus 4 

(3) l*1.3#i 2-4.30 I 5-7 

j'hriH* 7* hour shifts Straight J 

(1) 6.30-10.30 1 ll-«2 30 • Fellows! 

(2) 2^0- 6 30] 7-10 30 found a 

(3) 10S0- 2,30 1 3-i6.30 rangem 


Time rate (n.»ncy made up to equal 
10 hour shift moAy)-}- output 
bonus -f- time-keeping bonus 

• 

Straight Biece rate £2 average. 

• Fellowship system on group jobs 
found a most satisf^ory ar- 
rangement M 


* AM Fuse \|^rk. • • 

Sample.— G roup of workers giving output#o£ 160 Shells at 9d. each . £6. 
p«id ou^f this and*the balance divide^ equally among tue group. '• 

.«uS:nanRr\ 


Ti^e rate is 
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Sheffield 

Heavy Trades . — In Sheffield it is said tliat the ^earnings of most 
of the women are determined by the regulations of the Ministry 
of Munitions. (Statutory rules and orders, No. 546, *1918.) 
Women labourers are usually paid a w'eekly time-wage, but women 
.engaged in skilled or semi-skilled processes are generally paid 
according to output. In one large munitions firm, women worked 
,under the Halsey (or War) Premium Bonus system. But this 
opposed by the trade unions as contrary to the custom of the 
district,"' and has accordingly been discontinued. In certain shell 
j)rocesses, what is known as production bonus [i.e., a fixed time- 
wage, with the addition of a piece-wage foi’^ each unit in excess of 
the standard) is common; and the payment of shop bonfis on 
output is general in engineering and munition works. 

Very considerr ble variations are found in actual weekly earnings, 
corresponding no doubt to the wide variations in the efficiency of 
women workers. Earnings rang? from the 28s. for 48*lfuffi:s, which 
is the mhiimum paid to trained workers under the., order of »^he 
Ministry of Munitions, to £4 a week or mort earned by women 
directly replacing skilled men; £4 a week is by no n cans common, 
but actual firms were found where such a .sum is normal. 

Lighter Trades . — In the cutlery industry, ap^roximate?^v 25 per 
c(}nt. of the men tre paid time- wages and 75 per cent.*piec*^d.^es: 
in the case of women, these proportions are reversed. The average 
earnings of women will vary between 25s. and £2 a week of 53 hours, 
whereas those of the male cutter will be between £2 and £3 aVeek. 
No night work is done b^ women in the lighter trades of Shefiield 
except in the manufacture of solid-handled cutlery for the 
troops. 

Leeds 

Ifi Leeds there had been a very notable rise in ‘th*^ women's 
earnings during the, year.’ Whereas w&ges of over £2 a week were 
T^common in 19^17, they were common in 19^8.^ The rise ii^the 
men^s earnings has been greater il; most cases, so that the advance 
in the woman's ^ges by no means eqjializes the^ pay of men and 
^teDmen. 

Still, it ^as stated that ^n ffianiy cases the women were earn^ 
a-wagb ?is high as ^hat of the unskiy^ men they Yeplacedi.,' am 
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irf^wo firms in«which they were replacing boys it was said that the 
high wages impt^cd by* the Ministry of Munitions made it more 
profitable to employ boys. 

Devils of women’s v^ages were received from eight firms. In 
three cases it ,was merely stated that the wage was set by the 
Ministry of Munitions, two of the three saying that the minimum 
^^as 32s. 6d.» * 

In miothel' firm in* which the substitution was incomplete, a 
time-rate of 24s. was paid. 

In a fifth firm the time- wage was 35s.; women W 9 rking gn the 
piece system received a standard minimum of 33s., and their wage 
averaged from £2 to$£2 10s. There v^as very little fompletd 
substitution in this factory. 

In a sixth firm in which there was no complete substitution, ^he 
men received 47s. plus 12.^ per cent, on their^ross wage, the 
wo^en received 35s. for day woik and 43s. 8d. (time and a quarter) 
for ni^ut 'i^rk, in each case for a.^ working week of 53 hours. No 
pi(|’e rates were paid in this firm. • , 

In another firm tljc time rate of 32s. 6d. imposed by the Ministry 
of Muniti(?ns ^as paid plus a bonus of Jd. or Id. (accosding to the 
nature of the work) on each piece over 50, the output often being 
as greats 1,200 or 1,300. Thanks to this bonus, all the women 
£ 2 . 

In the eighth firmf dilution had been carried far, and the “ cdfti- 
pany piece-work sysjcjn ” was adopted with interesting results in 
men’s* and ^. women’s wages. The arrangement made is that the 
skilllid tradesman who is working wit4i one or more unskilled 
womeft receives hfs full standard rat t? for a^ormal w’eek; the women 
are rated at ai! unskilled workers’ wage, which in this particular 
sjiop is^s. above the staiutory wage laid down by the Ministry of 
Munitions^ But the wo^c done is reckoned at fully skilled piece 
rates, an>i tffc balance that remains when the rates for the skilled 
man and tha unskilled women have b5cn subtracted is divided 
bct’.n^en them w:cnrding to their respective wag^s and the hc^ij^ 
worked. The 'manager m^intaified that it was because of* this 
system, under which no at^mpt was ipade to ci t piegs-rates, that 
Im had had no trouble about the introduction ^f women into th*e 
werlj;^ or about dilution. He sai(^{hat,tne women wertfwell satis- 
fi^-d^ith the 'system, andttfeat in one case tlyse wbmen. \\^orki«g 
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‘n partnership with a man gave him an extra Is.# a week apie^-e, 
ilthough the man was earning £10 a week, ^lany of the men 
vere earning high wages, 60 per cent, of them receiving a wage 
ibove the then income tax minimum level. 

Birmingham 

Few details about wages were received from Birmingham, but 
those that were sent were about widely different kinds of work §nd 
gave very different accounts. 

1. In an electro-plating works, women were paid by the piece 
at the s^me rates as the men. 

2. In a polishing and gilding factory, a ^irl replacing a man on 
gilding and doing the work better than he had done it, received 
frohi 22s. to 24s. a week, while the man had received 50s. 

3. In a railvay carriage works, the women replacing men 
received 30s. and the men 48s. Girls on sewing for aeroplanes in 
a different department of the same works received * 

No gefieral conclusion can be drawn from these fgures, bu^ it 
should be remembered (a) that it has been customary to employ 
women in Ihe metal trades in Birmingham, and that* they have 
commonly worked for low wages; (b) that the great variety of work 
done, and the extent to which it has been done‘in small sjjops, has 
nfade organizatiom among the workers difficult. * • 

Liverpool 

From Liverpool, also, li,+tle information was received, and again ‘ 
from a variety of works. 

1. In a large munitions factory cmplo;^’ing 1,40U women, 30s. a 

week was the standard rate for a week of 48 hours or l^ss.* ^No 
information was given about men’s waj^es, except that foremen 
recMved from £8 to £9 a week. ^ 

2. In a works in ^hich few women 'were employed, it was said 
yi^t it did not pay to take women, because tjie jvork was stilled 
and ‘“the women would want a^.livinp wage straight awSy: the. 
boys are satisfied^ith 7s. 6d. a week to begin wjth.” But in the 
^me firm a few women were lengthening wires, work which thty 
were said •to do “ every *b;t aS well as the men,” and for ivHfch 
tkxy goLonl5«25s. ^ week, while the fnfn got 45s. 

t 
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In a tin-Works, in which the women's work was said to be 
equal if not supejior to that of the men's, they received an average 
wage of SOs., and the firm had ceased to employ men because they 
would demand a much ‘higher wage. 

Glasgow 

•• * 

Sixteen firms in Glasgow gave some account of the wages paid. 
Four stated that then rates were governed by the regulations 
of^ the Ministry of Munitions, two stating that the Government 
orders were 6d. or 7d. an hour. The actual rate paid varied from 
33s. to SOs. a week, the latter being paid on piece-work. 

Four firms gave so^ne comparison between the rates paid to 
womfin and men. One said that their wages were half those of 
men; their output was also said to be half that of the men. * In 
another the wages were given as four-fifths tbtf)sc of men: this 
was the firm in which it was said that women frequently restricted 
output afivtt^at their work was v£‘ry variable. Another said that 
tht rate was^less for women than *f or men because they ‘were not 
so skilled, but that women were paid equally for equal work. 
In the fourth, jt he wage of the women on labouring woVk began at 
33s., the wage of men on similar work being 47s. lOd. Women on 
machirie/work and* other semi-skilled occupations receive 51s. per 
wed'K’'^ against £3 6s. 6d. paid to skilled men. •The output of the 
women as compared* with that of men was said to be sometimes 
greater and sometin^s considerably less. 

Six* firms-' gave figures of the rates earned by women. In 
five of tliese firms, the rates ranged front 23s. a week on time-work 

% a S 

to £3 a week on piece-wojk. In the sixth,* more details were given. 
It^w^s a projectile factory, in which the women often worked for 
a weekl^ which gave^theh^ wages for 81 hours, made up as follows: 
On Sunday ^ight, double time is counted to 12 and time and a )ialf 
to 6, so^hat a girl's houre^may count as 21 for a Sunday night. 
At times' some girls work seven shifts, e.g., %ool-setters, who are 
paicTl^. Id. pei^hoili^rand 81 hours at this rate eftme to £4 7s. #c>.; 
in addition they have a bcAius clf 14s. or 15s. per^week (sometimes 
more, and on ni^t shifts th^ receivers, a night moil*). Further, 
what^ corresponds ‘to their 12^ per, cent bonus makes up anotlfer 
6s! 9t least! sp that these girls ^^iil be earning between £5 and £6. 
(5n c.gtece-work, girls bprinj; •face-noses frequciVtly ot)taint:d ^5s !^ a 
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shift, some objecting when they made £1 only. Machine girls (m 
certain operations make between £5 and £7 £^-week. Without 
working really hard, a profiler easily made 10s. a shift. 

Tliese wages were the highest noted thibughout the country for 
women. , 

Jhe Inspector who gave the information earned considerably less, 
her salary being about £140 per annum. ' * 

Two shipbuilding firms reported on " the women’ s^wag^es. 
In one of these it was said that the women received the same wage 
as men, theii;, output being equal to men’s and their time-keeping 
very good. In the other their pa}/ was two-thirds that of men, 
Miough ilicir output was said to be satisfactory. 

Conditions of Work, Hours, Etc. 

A wider varia^don in the conditions of women’s work is lounu m 
the engineering and allied trades than in any other group. This 
is due (1) to the fact that iiicmany instances no^. Mk^Inen were 
employed before, consequently any arrangements fqjr the woHien 
are new; (2) to the great profits made by sc^ic firms which has 
often resulfed in the most lavish expenditure. Tlu^ccfore, in some 
firms the very minimum of necessary welfare ari'angernents is made, 
and these are of a temporary nature, since the cmpl«toent of 
w^men is looked €>n as a temporary expedient; while in otlfe^- the 
maximum exists, the employer either thinking that women will 
be permanently employed, or that the plant putting in for 
their benefit will be of use to him in some way when the ^omen 
have left. 

The length of hours for which women ^ork also varies greatly; 
the pressure of war work has led to the work being kept going 
night and day, which has frequently resylled^in 12-hour afiifty for 
wopicn as foi men; but has also made it possible, as jn/he case of 
the two firms already mentioned, eijiploying \Yomen \n heavy 
work in London, td try the experiment of 7 and 7^-hour shifts. 
Tlfere has during the last twelve months b^pr* a‘xeductior^ ih' the 
number of firms^employin^ wom6n orr 12-hour shifts, due i?artly 
to the recdhimei\ations oS the Ministry of Munitions, partly to 
tKe recognition of the facjf tha^ long liours do not pay in the long 
run. Several instances wei’e giweh of tentative reductions in^Vours 
Becoming permane/^t, because it w^aifKiunjl that the outpiSvhad 
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aS*a consequence increased rather than diminished. Still, the 
number of firms ^continding to employ women on 12-hour shifts i^ 
very great. 

Accounts of conditions of work, etc., vary little from one towur- 
to another, bijjt an interesting summary of the position in London 
is quoted: the hours of work in the firms visited in London have 
Already been* given (cf. page 57).* 

London 

*Three main divisions as to conditions may be ^distinguished, 
though there are many grades between each. 

(1) In the new typt of shop (not necessarily newly-esfablished) 

run-on the lines of "scientific management," every one of the 
latest welfare developments is found; these include cant^ens^ 
concert rooms, rest-rooms, ambulance-rooms, nurses, women-police, 
etf. In such works, women are entirely under women, except for 
the accu'^l work of the shop, from the moment of employment to 
tljat of discfiarge. - , 

(2) In some olji-established firms where women are newly 
employed, wflfare arrangements have been introduced to make 
the women comfortable in a rough-and-ready way, without any 
idea management. Available premises have been adapted. 
Thc*^^5er^isor is rather in the position of a ^foreman than tjiat 
of a member of the*managenient ; but, wherever possible, she takes 
complaints from tli^ girls to the office, the manager preferring this 
procedure as he finds it difficult to refuse leave of absence, 
etf., directly to the girls. Such firms are not as a rule under 
Go\%nment cohtrol. 

^3) In a third type (ft hrm the aim is to carry out the minimum 

regulations with regard to women s labour, and make no special 
arrangeijients. In on? works employing from two to three 
hundred women, the manager stated that — 

Much grater luxury had been introduced ihto the shops since the 
sntr^ of wom^n;iJte luxury has also affected th« men, and ha» »Dt, 
inj^e opinioft of the manager, tended 4o greater efficiency. • 

As an instance, he quWd the two quart'/r-hour breaks in^Jthe 
fTiocning *and afternoon (the ^c/rks* being run with^wo 10-houi 
slfiitsV, as a result of Xli^c breaks for the^womegi, the 
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made a three-break day of it, and the manager estimated the con- 
*sequent loss at £5,000. The same firm ' complained bitterly of 
bad time-keeping, discontent, etc. 

^ Works which come under this heading are generally old-estab- 
lished ones with famous names, which fear little from competition, 
or, as in the East or S.E. districts, small firms which have sprung 
into comparative prosperity sinct the war began, aiici have eithei* 
not heard of the latest developments in m'anagemerfc or, h they 
have, are dubious about them and arc not prepared to reconstruct 
their works for a problematical gain. ' 

Tjade Unionism among Women in Engineering 

Mention has already been made of the increase in female menjber- 
/^hip of trade unions during the past year. For the most part, 
women have joined general labour unions: in some cities, they 
tend to join unTdns for women only; in others, mixed unions. 
The reason for their doing one rather than the other^eems to 
depend on the character of the oj-^anizers in the differCnt localities. 
A few notes are given below as to the extent to whiclf women arc 
joining the ynions in different places. 

London 

In the firms visited, about 60 per cent, of the womSmijjit'rc 
organized, cither b^^ the National Federation rf Women Workers 
or by the Gasworkers' Union. In one or two firms there were 
especially strong works committees, on whlth both ^ men # and 
women were represented, aqd to which all grievances were referred. 
Wlien the women were organize d, it was generally as a result of 
encouragement on the part of the men. ^ • 

Where the object of the management is to get as mi^h' afs^ 
possible out of the women at the lowest I>ossible cost, two aims 
are pursued — 

1. To secure “ amenable* women.’* 

2. To keep the women separate from the men. 

5nUmanagcr in a wood-cut,ting sh^op gave the idllowing acdc^^nt 

of his metho^ — 

first tfee men women worked together, and^the women came 
too much ui^ier the men’s inftueiice' they refused to work for itlfe 
wage offered them and w^ere* continually limiting the 9utput. Llf 
Hhest giAs were*dischj[,rged; another sh^)»was^ openceV into wk^^h 
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gif]^ were put ||eparately under men tool-setters, etc.; ever since they 
have been perfectly contented and the arrangements have been of* 
great advantage 'lo the firm. 

Sheffield. — Heavy Trades 

In the manj’ industries of Sheffield, the craft or occupational 
inions have not generally opened their doors to women (the Iron* 
and Steel Trades Confederation being an exception) and, when 
tlr^y SLfc organized at all, women have generally joined either th(^ 
N J'.W.W. or the general labour unions. As illustrating the spread 
of trade unionism during the war, figures obtained* from tVo of 
these unions may be quoted: in 1914 they had a joint mej;nbershi]g 
of about 400 women in Sheffield; now there are over 9,000 names 
on the books of the two societies. Some of these, but probably 
not a very large proportion, are, however, di'awn from the ligAter 
trades: a much larger number must represent w^fnen and girls in 
thd* n^^tional projectile factories. 

t 

Sheffield. — L miix Trades 

The light trades &f Sheffield are notorious for the l^rge number 
of craft sociei^es in which the artisans are organized. Most of 
;hese ar^jjxtremel^ jealous of trade privileges; a system of appren- 
iceslup^i^ siill maintained, and women are usually excluded from 
membership. The Qutlery Union, itself the insult of a reegnt 
'usion of small societies, is, however, open to women, and about 
50 po.^ cent, of the \^omen and girls engaged in the processes pre- 
oaratory to^the halting of butchers' apd table blades and forks 
irc n§w member* of the society. Jhe terms of membership are 
;he same for wojncn as fcj men, except that women are not admitted 
is-c«nt^ibutors for sick benefits; and, in practice, women, though 
'liglble, do not oftem contribute to the unemployment fund. In 
he silver tiftde, about one-third of the women eligible have joined 
he Gold^ilverf and Alliec> Trades Amalgamation, under a special 
ical^f contt^butions and benefits; and many other wom^ in 4his 
jroiin.t)! indusA^?*fISVe joined ^ 9 ne or^ other of tlie general labour 
ini^s. 

Leeds 

Leeds? there has been a decided ^increase in tl# women's 
flen^bership of trade unions* during the year.i In sbme ivdrks"^ 
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the women are organized; in others, none. Only one case was jriet 
with comparable to the one quoted in London a desire on the 
part of the management to prevent the women from joining unions; 
>in that particular case, the firm was strongly against trade unionism 
for both men and women. A manager said it was, the practice of 
the shop to ignore both the trade unions and the shop stewards. 
As a rule, however, the attitude of the management towards the 
unions is expressed by one employer, who' states that h^ would 
•rather have to deal with the trade union official than with a 
babel of workers.” 

But often the women do not take the trouble to join any union 
unless they are urged to do so by the mem 

Glasgow 

In Glasgow, «ut of seven firms giving information, two stated 
that the women were not joining the unions; in a shipbuilding, firm, 
it was said that all the women had joined the labcufers' union. 
In two Engineering firms it was stated that the men forced the 
women to join, and in another that almost ’all the women had 
joined because the men were desirous of their doing st. In another, 
the women had joined at first, but had left the union in dissatis- 
faction; it was thought that this was due to the excell^nN^ganiza- 
tib^i of the management, which made it difficult for the guls to 
realize that they would gain anything by joining unions. 

Conclusion and Opinions as to Employment' „ 

TpE War 

Problems as to the future of women in the engineering and allied 
trades are rendered especially complicated by — 

(1) The great amount of special war-\(’ork tindertaken. 

(2) The alteration that has taken place in the chalac^^er of the 
work done because^ of thn? number of unskilled 'and semi-skilled 
’w(^kers employed. 

(1^ As much of the workrhas h^en additional,' much is lik^y to 
cease artbig enh of the war. This would seen? to indicate the 
pfobabiliy of man|^ women thrown out of work in certain brancht ' 
of the metal trades seeking for "admission to others. On themlher 
te^d some oftthe additional worS in whifh they have been occ]rpieil, 
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stich as aeroplane work, is likely not only to continue but to expand, 
and many openi|[gs for women may be found in it. * 

(2) The alteration in the character of the work has largely taken 
plac^ in the additional work; consequently when the industry,-' 
swings back t/) the making of peace-goods instead of war-goods, 
the industry may to some extent assume its old character, e.g., in a 
Vorks in Ltfcds which had been* making locomotives, shell-work 
and cpppcr*-band making were undertaken, many women were 
introduced, and with them a new system of repetition work. Buil 
v^cn the firm returned to locomotive making because of a change 
in demand, it also returned to its old methods of production. 
This is an instance of^vhat may happen in many works ^hen thay 
revest to their ordinary production; in such cases the women are 
likely to be dismissed and new openings will not be found for tl^em» 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that many firms have 
bqen convinced during the war of the increased economies that 
can T)e e^cted by new methods, standardized products, and the 
c^iployment* of many semi-skilled workers. In such wprks there 
will be an effort pn the part of the management to retain the 
women. • Much depends on the number and determination of 
such firms. 

It a'l^ars, th#n, that the immediate future of women in the 
indtrsi^y depends largely on the future character of the industry. 
If it becomes more and more a semi-skilled industry, it will be 
increasingly possil^e for it to accommodate the present great 
nunAiers o| semi-skilled women — and men. If it should once more 
befcomb an industry in which a large* proportion of the workers 
are feally skilled, there will be fe% openings for women who have 
not had the opportunity of becoming fully skilled. There seems 
little ‘^oubt in the minds of employers that many women could 
become ^killed, and it fias been seen that in many cases they arc 
being om^oyed on delicate and highly-skilled processes. But this 
is agaiirt^^ter of opportunity. 

yh^ guest M^n ?vs t o whether opportunities fpr tr^jflijig 
g*h rests largely witl\ the»^nen's» unions as well as the 
<^ployers. Even if the^^ were given, it is pr^ba^^jjrfliat only a 
sjnall number of women* would t^e full fedvantag^ of them, 
b^ause «f their “ marriage mojfality.*' # 

^The unioys may, however, not only pljce dWficuUi^ 
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way of training and openings for skilled women, cfbut for semi- 
skilled ones in works in which the stahdardi2y(ition of product 
remains. 

, One other point should be noted. That is the attitude gf the 
women themselves. It has already been suggested^.that consider- 
able unemployment among women formerly employed in the metal 
'trades is likely to follow now th^it peace has been da'larcd. Two 
peculiarities about the women engaged in ‘these trades ijiay be 
KUentioned — 

(i) A larger proportion of women engaged in them have taken 

up the work from patriotic motives than are to be found in other 
trades. * » 

(ii) A larger proportion of women in these trades are married 
rthap in other trades. Tliis is due to the great amount of addi- 
tional labour employed; and as was seen in the general notes, 
additional women were to a great extent married women. ^ 

The result is that: (i) women who have taken up the^'ork*from 
patriotic potives are likely to give it up from the same moti^^ps 
and because they never had any intention of remaining in it; 
(ii) many of, the married women will be glad to givj up*the W’ork 
when their husbands return. 

At the same time, there are numbers of women who ha,^e newly 
entered these trades w'ho have become keenly interested heir 
woiJi and wish to keep to it. Also numbers* are either single or 
widowed, and dependent on their own wages'^ many of these will 
be anxious to remain in the metal and engineering industriers. 

A few notes of opinions from different places aref gii^en 
below — 

London 

In London it was found that the opinions of employers as^to ^ho 
desirability of continuing to employ women after the^w<r.r varied 
according to the kind of work done. 

, The shops in which radical alterations had been and in 

wii(i^ wbrl: pf ai standardized type was on, \/^^sf^ to 

retain vhem (e.g., ^eroplane WorksJ? The chief reason given^'jas 
that women Vere much chctiper, their oiitput being greater ahu 
their wagelS less thail is usual, with men. 

But whei^ methods were* unal^dred and women wefe direa^ly 
f^pfiJCing men, ft wa^found that emplof^drs vjould generally prefer 
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men to wojner*, unless the women could be immune from the union 
rates, which the^^ thought would be unlikely at the end of the war* 
One employer said — 

OtSer things being equal, 1 would certainly chocjse men, but women 
are cheaper aAd more easily managed, although necessarily weaker 
in health. 


On heavy work, ah employers would prefer men. 

^le men and the trade unions are beginning to realize thai 
“•women in light engineering have come to stay”; their change 
of policy indicates this. Instead of looking on women as \usitors 
in the shops, many qf them — notably the N.F.W.W. in# conjunc- 
tion ^with the A.S.E. and the various unions in connection with the 
aircraft industry — are striving for the application of men's ratee^ 
to women. 

Although a large number of the married women, especially 
sr^ditTs’ wives, will return to their homes now that the war is over, 
t^e great majority of the young* girls will undoubtedly want to 
remain in the industry. How far the engineering trade will be 
TLbleTb apccommodate them will depend to a very large extent on 
the following* considerations — 

(1) X^what extent the standardization which has already taken 
placeman be applied to work of a different nature (e.g., whether a 
motor firm at preseit working on fuses will appfy the new methods 
to motors). 

(2^ The method of contracting — the possibility of much greater 
specialization of contract. 

(3^ The supply of raw material 

The more gi)-ahead einployers consider that standardization and 


^petiajization will be profitably applied to a very great number of 
-d^pjisknents of the* indi^itry . On the other hand, a notable trade 
union o^ciy stated emphatically that the revolution would be far 
too di 2 ^^U/be carried^out through#ut the trade. In view of 
thygm»f^nce^fij^any employers as to the advantagesj^lhii iijff 


ITTMods, there seem^to be sc^ie evidence to bearout thjs^iew. 
C^the other hjind, even ni the most retrograde^ shw^^lterations 
^re being gradually forced# as women are ii^roduced jn gre^^er 
riuirtbers. 

^11 agrec*in thinking *ttiat during the tiigie of readjps^ mgaUai 
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period of unemplo^mient for women is inevitable. It may 4>e 
'noted that discharged soldiers are already taking the place of 
women under exactly the same conditions as those under which 
►the women worked. 

Sheffield 

‘ Heavy Trades . — Opinions differ so widely as to the probable 
future of women, that generalization as to post-war conditions is 
iutile. Interrogated as to whether it was probable that wonf^en 
would retain their present positions after the war, two of the ten 
employers who supplied information replied "Yes,” one replied 
" No,” and the remainder would not comjpit themselves beyond 
a cautious " probably ” or " a proportion.” Evidently th^re is 
^no concerted policy for the widespread use of women in place of 
men such as has sometimes been suggested. 

Leeds 

Few definite opinions were giv.en. In one great aer<jplane W’orks, 
the manager was extremely anxious to retain womerf; but antici- 
pated a gre^f struggle with the men’s unions. In a firm aoing'a 
great variety of munition work, the management stated that after 
the war it would be possible to employ a large n,ymber o{^oth the 
men and women at present engaged, as they intend 4o cWy on 
otl^er branches of ‘industry. The men, however, were of opinion 
that the unions would not allow women to continue their work 
when the war ended; individually they seemed willing that the 
v/omcn should remain if tb,ere were room for them ancl men were 
not crowded out. In another .''./orks, the manager, foreman and 
supervisor agreed in wishing to retain the^svomen and in thinking 
that the women would wish to stay in the work. 

In three works it was said that womfen \\^ere unlikdy*t? bv. 
retained; in one because the men do not wish it, and.becjiuse the 
women are not likely to wiih it either; in another b^'^u^ft»Ahe work 
and variegated a nature, that pnly higiily^slWJled 
wor^-;^ could’^oe employed.* 

One e^ipii^er tViought there would be an imme^;ise extension’s'll 
dilution, ^nd that tjiough few women* would thipk it worth theiiVv 
while to bi^ trained, the}^ plight ivell be used as " iccidenlal ” 
dUifiSfo^rs^tp thei- owr^ advantage and tl^at of the employers. 
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Glasgow 

In Glasgow, of twelve firms reporting on this subject, four* 
stated that women would not be retained: one of these gave as a 
reason the Government pledge to the trade unions; three others 
said that they*were all employing women as additional workers on 
munitions. Six gave an uncertain answer, saying that it was 
unpossible tef prophesy or that it' depended on labour conditions,’ 
or on Ijow many men returned. One firm stated that there would 
only be competition in unskilled work. Two firms stated decisively' 
that women would be retained, one saying that 10 pqr cent, pf the 
women would be kept and another that about 120 out of 219 
engaged in shipbuilding would remain. 



111. Clothing Trades 


In the clothing trades in general, there was an increase of 7,700 
in the number of women employed in 1917-18, chiefly due to the 
tailoring trade, in which 18,10(J| more women were employe^! ip 
April, 1918, than in April, 1917; there was aJ,so an increase of 1,300 
in the boot and shoe, and of 600 in the dyeing and cleanings traj^^.es. 
*ln all other branches of the clothing trades there was a dccrej^se. 
The increase, took place mainly in the last quarter (Jan., 1918- 
April, 1918) owing to seasonal causes, but it had been noticeable 
lliroughout the year. 


NUMBER OF FEMALES EMPLOYED IN THE CLOTHING TRADES 


July, 1914. 


April, 1917. 


I April, 1918. 

Total. 

Total . 

Decrease in 
No. employed 
since 

July, 1914. 

No, stated by 
employers to 
be rj'placing 
^mcn. 

i 

Total. 

Decrease m 
No. employed 
since 0 ^ 

1 July, t914. 

No. slab . L/y 
empF lyers to 
be replacing 
men. 

612,000 

567,300 

1 

- 44,700 

1 35,000 

1 

575,000^ 

-37*000 

1 4 ' 

46,000 


NUMBER OF FEMALES EMPLOYED IN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF 
THE CLOTHING TRADE » 


Tailoring 

Shirtmakmg 

Dressmaking and Milliner; 
Boots and Shoes . 

Hat, Cap, and Bonnet . 
Gloves, Corsets, Sticks, 
Umbrellas, Flowers, ani 
Others 

Dyeing and Cleaning . 
Laundries 

Total Clothing Trades 


July, 1914 

Apri 

L, 1917. 


April, fol8. 




Incn-ase -f or 
decrease - in 

C' 

Increase -f or 
decrease - in 

No. stated 
by employers 

Total. 

Total. 

No. employed 
since 

July, 1914. 

Totaj 

No. employed 
since 

July, 19J4. 

to be re- 
placmg men. 

1.57,000 

152,800 

- 4,200 

170,900 

+ 13,900 

,, « 

14 400 

75,000 

66,1001' 

- 8,900 

65,400 

‘ - 9.6(K) 

t.,000 

136,000 » 

110,600 

-25,400 

107, 7(K) 
'•7 1,500 

-28,300 

2,200 

56,000 

70,200 

4- 14,200 

-f *5,500 

16,900 

30,000 

28,700 

- 1,300 

27,500 

- 2,500 

24K)0 

^ • * 

46,000 

42,600 

- 3,400 

39,700 

- 6,300 

. * £ • 

12,000 

11,000 

- 1,000 

11,600 

- 400 • 

1,'600 

100,000 

85,300 

-14,700 

. 80,700 

-19\’l)U 

^ 3,2(X) 

612^000 

167,300 

-44,700 

.575,000 

46,000 




NUMBER'OF FEMALES EMfLOYED^TN THE CL<3THING TRADES IN 
VaCH QUARTER OF THE y/iAR 1917-18 


•July, 1914* 

April, if' 7. 

* 

July, 1917. 

■ — ^ 

Ocf., 1917. 

jAif, 1918. 

April, 1918 

< 

612^000 1 

,567,300 

* % 
» 

• ' f ■■ 'f ■ 

571,000 * 

1 568,000 

1 • 

1 

568,000 1 

k 

^ •• \ 
575,0Ai 
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Jn all branches of the clothing trades, with the exception of the 
boot and shoe trade, and that of the umbrella and walking-stick* 
makers, the proportion of women employed had always been 
greater than that of’men. 

In London the total number of workpeople employed in the 
clothing trades in July, 1914, was about 162,000, and of these 
Ttnly 30 per oent. were men. The %cope for substitution has conse- * 
qiiently not* been very great. In fact, although the number of 
Tnai>3S employed had decreased by April, 1918, by about 36 per* 
ceftt., the number of females employed in the group as a whole 
he d only incr^sed very slightly since 1914. There was, however, 
a rise of about 33 per«ccnt. in the females employed botfl in th§ 
tailor jpg and in the boot and shoe trades, but this increase was 
counteracted by a fall in dressmaking and in some of the mis<^el- 
uvueous clothing trades, such as artificial flowers. In some of the 
individual trades, moreover, the increased proportion of the women 
‘^mplayed was due to a greater demand for work which had always 
L'cai done b 3 f women, e.g,, in a h*at, cap, and helmet factory the 
['♦11 owing figures were given — 



Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Proportion of Men. 

July, 1^4'' 

143 

150 

293 

48 % 

Jan., 1*8 

89 

• 

201 

290* 

30% / 


hut it, was said that there had been practically no substitution 
except in th*e warehouse and counting-h»use, the great diminution 
in tli^- proport ioif of men employ bein^ accounted for by the 
'ii' T that work at which women had always been engaged in greater 
numbers had increased. 


Tailoring Trade 

'^Ex/tent an^^ature of Substitution 

eAieav) 4 ,tail<^ing trade before the war, th^ wop,:c,> 
^roportibn of 6^ef ceni^ to tlie actual w(^hTS. 
it was 74 per cent. 

J During the waji, women \fere put in the p^ce of m^ on 
pr«^^ses, though their substikjffon oR some (e.g.,*tising the 
^billotine) wa\rare. It wtiif in the cutting-roc^ thA the^greatesF 
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opposition to the employment of women occurrijd; but as the 
numbers of men were steadily depleted, the women were more 
readily admitted. 

Investigations have been made with regard to substitution^n this 
industry in London and Leeds, the two greatest centres of the ti ade. 

London 

It is reported from London that the processes chiefly affected 
are — 

1. Machining. The number of men has been greatly reduced 
since 1914. Many Jewish men of foreign birth had been employed 
'‘dpon if before the war, but it is now becoming almost entirely 
women's work.^ 

Pressing. This process was always partly carried on by 
women, but the heavier presses were worked by men. The diffi- 
culty of procuring men has led to the extended use of the Hoffman 
presses, which women can easily use, with a treadle T|iese presses 
have to, a great extent been introduced into high-class pressing 
where a heavy iron was formerly used. 

3. Cutting. Female employment in the cutting-roojfi was'^nut 
quite unknown before the war, and appears to have been common 
in Paris. But in London it was rare, and stro^'gly obj^rted to by 
the trade unions.^ Now, however, women are emplc-yed Tther in 
stparate cutting-rooms away from the men, or in the same room, 
generally under the supervision of skilled m^n. As a rule, they 
are employed on subsidiary processes, but the responsibility of 
their work varies fromf cue shop to another; they are feund-- 

(а) Merely dividing the cloth before it is put on the tabl^to be 
cut in bulk. 

(б) Dividing and then marking the lay. 

* {Note. — Alien Labour. It was stated by one trade union men 

of ‘Russian Jewish nationality were taking the^place of giil!^&fid women on 
machines for less wages. statement wiia^ denied by the iy:;^etary of the 
Jewish operatives, whc» saia that male labour, chiefly v-^d from 

^ otncr-7rt:l^« had pome in early in the war and had ))een puf^iH^oSipvern- 
mcv '• contraCi ^ork. But the Russian Jews in thisx^p^tnok 

Ihe p^'-'' of malet.not female, Ihliour, Vmd ha<d only done so at the beg^ ming 
of the war. JR'or the last eighteen months, no more have^come in; many\^e 
been sent back to Russia, and*^many arehn‘"he Army. The original staJte* 
iJient waV partly conformed by §^n employer, who said that Russian Jew^ hz^i 
tried to gffh, women's work,‘T)iit atf higher, not lower, wages; but tiiSt ^{ley 
had. been prevqnted from doing so bj' the necessity of getting a permit frqm 
tiSTMiJU^try of Labour.] ^ ^ 
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« (c) Dividirffe, marking the lay, and using the band-knife to ci^t 
the cloth. 


Leeds 


Tlie experience in Leeds was very similar. The number of 
women employed in the tailoring trade rose from 17,000 in July, 
' 1914, to 20,800 in April, 1918. Here, again, a considerable amount 
of substitiftion has been due to a number of men, chiefly Jews, 
leaving the machining work to the women. But in Leeds no case 
Was discovered of women employed in cutting-rooms separate from 
the men's, nor of a woman employed on the band-knife. Many 
have been introduceddnto the warehouse; others have talten melf's 
places as passers, in fitting up, and in the cutting-room. The 
following facts as to the numbers of women employed on diff<yen4 
processes in the place of men were given by thi^e firms, two of 
. .which are among the largest in Leeds — 


*_ 

♦ n 

Warehouse 
and Stock- J 

Clerical 

Work. 

• 

Machine 

Work. 

• 

• 

Passing. 

Pressing. 

Fitting 

up. 

Cutting 

Room. 

Total. 

19 

10 

3 

16 

2 

18 

25 

118 

J 


' 


— .. 

— 

— 



it was n^iced both in London and in Leeds tjiat the employmient 
of women had led Ho — • 

1. The subdivisi>>n of processes. 

2. •The use of lighter instruments. 

*1, Tlie subdivision of processes haf been great, especially in 
LoiSion; and ohe employer stat?d tha^^ the girls preferred sub- 
division because it made the work more rapid and their earnings 
^ghe;j, as they were paid by the piece. It may be noticed, how- 
t-iu', 'c\at the subdivisit)!! has largely been brought about by the 
p:essur(C of/demand; itss not so much the substitution of women 
for mpft. ias caused it as the nec^ssitj^ for carrying throue^^s 
a Kto^.er of WVrmy contracts with great speed. 

**^^he use of light ^e^sing Hiachirtes in the pl^e of hg>-!^ irons 
jAs already be«n referrecj to; pressing machines are^ii&ther, being 
? n^n by electriciliy instead Cf steam;, and in odiirtmakirlg, electric 
protected ^knives are being used for cutting. These aKerations are 
'generally ecojiomical^ and ire likely to be conjinueef. Otli?rs,*feu(?flr 
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the use of lighter trolleys, the making up of smaller bales, etc:, 
in the warehouse, are probably only temporary., 

Success of Substitution 

Output . — ^Thirteen factories in London and Leeck reported on 
the success of the women. Six stated that they were satisfactory 
in output; two, that their output was about 50 per cent, less than 
that of the men; and five, that it was less than men's. In one 
firm in Leeds it was said that the women's output was less than 
that 0 ^ men or every process except assembling, but that at putting 
together the parts of garments they were quicker and better. 

'With regard to the employment of wonden on the band-knife, 
it was said that output was diminished because women had Hot as 
'much nerve and skill as men, though in shirt-making, when the 
lays are not so^+hick, a small electric band-knife can be used by 
women to advantage; also the blade is protected, and this gi^es 
the women a steadier hold on the knife. 

Time-keeping . — On the whole,' the time-keeping w^s said to he 
poor as compared with that of men. This was attributed 
natural irresponsibility, and the ties of married life. Some 
employers stated that many married women, being in possession 
of separation allowances, were independent and ffid not S^fe about 
suth details as pvnctuality. One employer in Leeefs sai'i that 
though girls on time-work came fairly regularly, those working by 
the piece were apt to miss days; the firm, h(fwever, did not lose 
much by this, as the lost time was generally made vp by^extra 
effort later. 

. < .. # 4 - 

Quality . — ^Favourable reports were given as to the quality of the 
work in almost all cases. In London it was said that the quality 
of the women's work was generally better than that of tlx. m^**, 
if tlje quantity was less. The employers found that th€^omSi 
seemed to care about the finish and ,^i^earancq o^a garment 
:-» ^ead o f merely aijiung at turning out a given milKi^i ^ 

• WACteS 

•Ponferfne^ were ^eld by tiie Hornet Office from becember, 1915^ 
to March,#, 1916, with representatives of the ^^^olesa^p Clothing' 
JJJauiifs^^urers^ Fed^ation and, stpara^e|y, with the Amalgamated 
Union* of Clothiers'* Operatives. As a result, a settlement was 
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2 ^,rrived at wkich is embodied in separate undertakings given by 

the two parties. The clauses dealing with wages are — 

• 

4. That females introduced to take the place of men employed on 
piece-work shall be paid the same piece rates as the men they replace. 

5. That the Federation will recommend to all its members that 

females employed in a Cutting, Trimming, and Fitting-up Department 
shall, as from 1st May, 1916, be paid the following minimum time 
^ratts, namely — • 

Under •19 years of* age ..... 4d. per hour. 

19 and under 20 years of age . . . 5id. „ 

‘ 20 years of age and over . . . . 6d. ,, ,, 

' Provided that in the event of any female worker being employed 
for the first time at such work, at or over 19 years df age, tne rate 
to be paid during the first two months of her employment sljp,ll be Id. 
per hour less than theVate appropriate to her age as set out abo\^e. 

Tt^p terms Cutting, Trimming, and Fitting-up shall include the 
following processes — 

Marking in or marking up. 

Laying up. or folding cloth or linings or other mate^al. 

Cutting. 

Dividing. 

Fittin^-jjp. 

a:^(i any other processes usually caiYied on in and connected with the 
Cutting, Tri!bming,^and Fitting-up branch of the trade. 

The minimum rates specified in Clause 5 of the \indert akin gs 
were fixed by the Tailoring Trade Board. 

Conditions are being inserted in Government contracts for 
clothing to make the terms of the undertakings binding oi^*all 
Government contracts. 

An interesting commentary on the wages clauses of the agree- 
m^nf was kirnished from the offices of^one of the largest clothing 
uni^s. It was,stated that — 

w 

The great majority oi women workers »vere and are employed on 
picte rates which vary considerably, and notwithstanding repeated 
ts to compile^ general lists of piece rates we are unable to furnish 
d.uj ViV^tworthy figures fir average as to the precise wages earned in 
July, 19J14* The average earnings would be found to vary considerably 
in different vOw^is and evCiiin the different workshops in any particular 
town^«-r». . The Trade Board rate in July, 1^14, for women workegi 
of a^e an^l over, with 12 months' expeiyencp clle yarlp, 
an hour, althl^gh an c^cial ^otice to incase the rj^r from 

to 3|d. had been issfted in accordance with 

The present 'Frade Boa|||i rate for \v)nien workers ^#18 years and 
I over is 5d. an hoiir. The indlease in the Trade ^oard rates does iifit, 
l;ow«ver, ij^cessarily represent a (jorrespgrWing increase i^ Mie w'omen’s 
pi^e rates. •Exhaustive ipauiries indicate that there \pias not j?e^a ny^ 
general advance of piece rates during the war * 'cv.o maTrliatiA 
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been varied according to alterations in the manufactune of garment?. 
In many instances the original piece rates, for the manufacture of 
khaki uniforms have been reduced. 

Our organization negotiated agreements with the Home Office for 
the substitution of labour in Cutting Departments, and a standard 
rate of 6d. per hour was fixed for the labour in question. The women 
were unorganized at the time, and the rates were secured n^ainly through 
the efforts of our men in the organization. The majority of the women 
employed as substitutes are members of our organization. ■ ’ 

In October, 1917, we secured, through the Committee on Production 
national war bonuses of l|d. an hour for men, Id. an hour for women, 
Slid Jd. an hour for boys and girls. The award waS estimated^to 
affect about 250,000 workers. It was the fir.st occasion on whiq^ trade 
union action had secured direct increases of wages for all workers in 
the clothing industry. (31st May, 1918.) 

< * i 

It is reported from London that an effort has been made by 
femployers to restrict the bonus to khaki work, with a view to its 
being abolished^ when their firms return to civilian work at the 
end of the war. 

Details of comparative wages were furnished by hqrdly any of 
the firms reporting. One firm id Leeds gave the following facts-<r 

On pressing, women were paid at the samecrate as i ^n- but 
their output 'and, therefore, their weekly wage was less. 

In the cutting-room, men received £2 14s. weekly; women 
received £l 4s. plus 50 per cent, bonus (i.e., 011. an H^r), the 
Tiwie Board rate. « 

dn machining and finishing, where in thi^ firm women only 
were employed, they earned on the average, oi^ piece-work, 23s. a 
week plus 50 per cent. ' 

It was reported from Liverpool that the women's wages were 
only about two-thirds of 4hose of the men; and that when a man 
received £4, a woman only got £2 15s. for the same work. 

( 

Conditions of Work 


Little alteration ha^bech made in the conditions since 

wpm^Tr*kwi^6^wa y s been employed, and ^eoial^ovtra'^ii.'^ge- 
naentsVi^, th^^orc, unnecessary.^^ At t]ief^me tifiie, the geh;gral 
movemenx^>(^ards improved conditions has resulted, in soih^ 
in^tances,*in the intr(oduction^of bettei*^accommodQtion. Canteejis > 
ind rest-rdbns have been^addefi^here and there. In Londof^ it 
ITds Said that, though there was usuallj t>ome accomjnodation for' 
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gijrls to have ijieir meals on the premises, they often went home 
for them, as they lived close by, and also went outside for treat 
ment if any accident occurred. In the firms visited in London, 
there were — 

No rest roon^s, very primitive sanitary arrangements, and the women 
worked in all states of health and in the last stages of pregnancy. 

Thd houiis of work, (see Schedule, p. 81) were also longer than 
in J-ecds. 

Trade Unions 

Women in the tailoring trades enter unions in great numbers, 
but it is generally saM that they do not remain in th(Sjn. Tlie 
approximate number of women belonging to the United Garment 
Workers’ Union in July, 1914, was 20,000. By May, 1918, ^th^ 
female membership had grown to^about 50,000. From the offices 
of*the Amalgamated Society of Tailors and Tailoresses, in which 
the men '^nd women are organized in separate branches, great 
(disorganization among the various trade unions was ^reported. 
It was said that tljcre had been a failure in organizing the women 
during the year 1917-1918, The usual complaint was made that 
the girls joined up but did not remain in the union; no explanation 
was givlfi, 'though it was said emphatically that it was not the 
prosptict of marriage which made the girls careless. 

Prospects 

•in Vie agreement already quoted (p.^77) there are three clauses 
dcai'ng with the re-instatement 4 )f men in work on which they 
were formerly engaged.* According to tliose clauses, employers and 
trdtte unions agreed — 

(iT That wom^ should only be employed on men’s work if 
nen wer€ not available. 

(ii) JThat the men shlAild be rc-insjated as soon as possible. 

Tka,t the old workshop and factopy customs shQuld, bt 
:e5t:s^red as s«>on as possible. 

. S*his means that, now fhat tfic war’is over, wofJien \yil]> 51 ^ckly be 
turned out of tjie cutting-i^poms, and any super fliM&fls number put 
0^ 4he trgde. Many trade unijDn. officials exjJressed djgtress at the 
thought of ‘the numbers p4wom?n who were ykely 4ot)e ^^charge^ 
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many of whom had come in from other trades and were earning 
tomparatively high wages. 

Actually, however, it was reported from London that the tide 
seemed to be turning in the opposite direction. Discharged sojdiers 
were returning, and there was a definite scheme of traiining for dis- 
abled men. But they were faced with the prospect of women 
being firmly established in the intiustry, having become organized, 
and the employers being anxious to keep them. The men were 
f^ready finding it difficult to get work. One employer went so ‘lar 
as to say that it was a man’s problem, not a woman’s. He ha"d 
just seen an ex-soldier who had been turned away from eight 
factoriesjr^ 

This state of afiairs does not seem unnatural when it is remem- 
bered that it was really only in the cutting-room that the men 
had a monopoly, and that elsewhere women replacing men were 
only entering in larger numbers into work customarily, or fre- 
quently, done by women, e.g., machining and pressing.^^ So that, 
except in the case of a man returning to the factory in which 
was originally employed, there would be no req^son for dismissing 
the women or taking on men in their places. No doubfTn tlie 
cutting-room the men’s privileges will be restored. It may be 
noted that here, at any rate, one process, that oii using tii'e band- 
knife, is acknowledged to be definitely unsuitable for 'ivomei, at 
any* rate on heavy work. The abdominal pressure from the semi- 
circular opening in the bench is a strain on mei ., but is peculiarly 
bad for women, and liable to cause dizziness and accidents quite 
apart from the bad effect on their general health. Workers on the 
band-knife are a very sm^ll proportion of those einployed in^he 
cutting-room, where many of the processe!> can easily be carried 
out by women. 

It was anticipated that there would b'o a great dem^Jid for 
civilian clothing at the end of the war,^d it was thought that 
this demand might make 'It possible to absorb all jhe i^^ewly- 
sn^jag^d-moQicn on j>rocesses which were left ^en to U^em Sdme 
LondoKjffims h^ constructi{«^e proposals fvith a View to ^is? 
[n one case^^was suggested that the smaller factories in outl3dng 
iistfJeicts slwuld\>e dqpe away 'with and'l^ger onec built on their 
dtes, though*, considering thci prefegiit difficulties of building, if ;s 
eacy t® see how tuis would immediattJfly help the.problem. 
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Have men back 
^as soon as pos- 
*sible 

Great prqMem. 
Must stand by 
the Agreement. 
Thinks women 
have come tc 
stay ^ 

Must have men 
back; Agree- 
ment 

Not a problem 
very little sub- 
stitution,mostly 
expansion 

Will take mei 
back 

Men must com4 
back but prefer; 
women: bright 
intellig^t, am 
docile 

§- 

1 

3'« 
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3 
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• 

Training of any 
display of intel- 
ligence, but will 
welcome Fisher’s 
Bill 

Little training 


»8 a.m.-7 p.m. 

1 hr. at 

dinner time, 

^hr. at tea and 
in morning 

• 

8.30-6.30. 1 hr. 
dinner, tea; 

10 mins, in mid- 
dle of morning 

8-6.30; rest 10.30 
for 10-15 mins. 
1-2 p.m. & 4.30 
for 10-15 mins. 

Women, 8-8 ; 
Men sometimes 
8-10 p.m. 

• 

* • 

None; mea?s off 
premises * 

• 
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0 
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Hadn't heard of 
welfare ! Can- 
teen pretty 
good; airy And 
clean 

None 

Have lavatories; 
First Aid Corps. 
Mealfe on pre- 
mises ^ 

No extra ar- 
rangements 

C 
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• •• 

Xeooq 

Local 

Local 

• 

Local 

Mostly 

local 
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Boot aiJd Shoe Industry 
Extent and Value of Si?sstitution 

It will be seen from the figures given (p. li) that among the 
various branches of the clothing industry, the tailoring aijd the 
)oot and shoe trades are the only ones in which th^re has been a 
positive increase in the number of women employed. In all other 
'branches, the number of wom^n has declined sineft July, 1^14- 
The actual increase and the number of women said to *be replacing 
cmen has been greater in the boot and shoe trade than in^'the 
tailoring trade, and the percentage increase 27 per cent, .as com- 
pared with 8 per cent, in the tailoring trade. There was, of course, 
far morfe scope for substitution, 63 per cent, of the workers in the 
tailoring trade and only 34 per cent, of those in the boot an^ shoe 
f^tr^e having been women before the war. 

Some investigation into substitution in this trade was made in 
Leeds; but Leeds was an exception to the general rule, it bfing 
estimated that the number of women employed in th^ trade had 
rather fallen than risen during the war, the numbers employ^'d 
being 2,000 in July, 1914, and 1,900 in April,^ 1918.‘ It must be 
rememberedi however, that Leeds, which manufactures heavy 
goods, is not so suitable a centre for substitution as some others; 
also that, though owing to the great munition danai^d f^women's 
labour in the disy'ict, the number of women in the trade had 
diminished, considerable numbers of those employed are replacing 
men. The proportion of women to men had increased consider- 
ably. Returns from three firms are given, two in Leeds, €«nc in 
Glasgow — 


j 


July, 1914. 


( 

Mi^Y, 1918. 


i 

1 

j Number Employed. 

Percciitag- 
of Women 
to total 
employees. 

Number Employed. 

• 

Percentage 
Cl Wofflfcn 
• to total 
employ 't s. 


M-n. 

Women, 

Total. 

Men. 

Women, 

To^al.^ 

■m A, Leeds . 

16(5 

95 

261 

36 J 


94 

175 

54 

B, Leeds . 

147 

65 

• 212 

31 j 

137 

no 

247 % 

Sc 44 

1 

, C, Glasgow . 

-V — ^ 

294 

c- 

*128 

422 

30 I 

i 

204 

290 

494 


With^iEgard to the nature of the work on which the womefi a^ 
oQgaged^ det^ls were recei^^ed frorm.ei^t firm^ in Leeds; and it 
appeared ^hat there was4i^Idly a/iy process on which .an at1?eihf)t 
•Jiad«n(|t*been*mad(|, in one firm or ategther to substitute weinen 
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. foremen. Tradt union regulations as to men's and women’s work 
had been very complete 'before the war, and had been relaxed, 
as quoted in the report for 1917 in various districts because of the 
pressure of war demand; and the relaxations had been more com- 
plete in Leed^. than in most other districts, accompanied by 
arrangements for paying women at the same rate as men. 

Thfb processes on which women were said to be newly employed 
were — 

1. Pattern Making Department. 

Cutting 

2. Clicking Department. 

Hand clicking Machine Clicking 

i 

3. Fitting-up Department. 

Fittkig-up Skiving 

4. Making Room. 

Sole-tacking Blake-sewmg Levelling 

Sole-sewing Loose nailing Cuttan bailing 

• 5. Heeling Department. 

JFIeeling Slugging • 

- • 

“ #6. Finishing Department. • 

Edge Paring • Bottom Scouring Heel Scouring 

Polishing ' Painting Top Ironing 

In one ^rn ^, wh ere children's boots and shoes were made, between 
bO and^40 wqmen out of 94 were engaged on men's processes; and 
this firm has a branch at Derby in which women %)nly are employed 
on every process. was said that no process was unsuitable for 
'women. In firms making heavier articles, and particularly in 
•thosf^ engagod on Army boots, the substitution was much smaller, 
not wore than 2^ women being foqpd on men’s processes in firms 
employing about 200 wqrkers. ' 

Si/ostitution has been complete for the most part with no change 
in' Ihe processes. 

SucQESS OF Substitution 

In an.industry in which fne processes tre so varied and in which 
the weight of 4he ariicle handled differs so mifch from firm to firm^ 
it is difficult to'get any^'.stimateof success which ^vn be reli^cT on. 
The comments as a rule, favourable; and in some instances, 
(IS m the finishing procesibs ^n children's shoes, Xhi worsen were 
saii^fo be superior to men. It waa^otic^ble in returning im factories 
engaged on fieavv work tinited a vear earlie», IhA the.Qas«s of 
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women with a much greater output than men were no longer in 
evidence. In several cases it was said that the women who had 
produced remarkable results when put on piece-work for the 
first time, had broken down. In five firms — one in Glasgow, one 
in Liverpool, and three in Leeds — ^the output was^aid to be less 
than that of men; in five other firms in Leeds it was said to be 
satisfactory or as good as men’s. The Liverpool firm stated' that 
the output was very satisfactory, but that it could not be expected 
to be as great as that of experienced men who had been doing 
the work for ten or fifteen years. 

With regard to time-keeping, all the Leeds firms, with one 
?xcepti'jn, rcpoii;ed adversely on the women, though the Liverpool 
and Glasgow fii'ms said their time-keeping was good. 

f Wages 

As has already been noted, women in Leeds are, by agreement, 
paid at the same rate as men. The following figures were -given 
by one firm of the average weekly wage received bj women — 

Blake Sewing . 

Levelling (average) 

Heeling „ 

Painting 

Cleaning, Polishing „ 

In another factory it was said that the women roceiv^ from 
2fs. to 40s. a week, with an additional bonus of 8s. 

The one Liverpool firm reporting on this;trade said that the 
women did not command the same rates as the men and coirfd not 
expect to do so, because their experience was so much less. 

CCNDITIONS OF WORK 

Few new arrangements have been made owing to the introduc- 
tion of women. The numbers newly brought into any’ siriglc 
factory have not been large, and they have shared any canteens, 
etc., which existed with the women#^ho were already there. 
Indeed, in one or twe cases, owing to building difficulties, airange- 
fiien+s which wpuld otherwise have been m^.e have been held over. 

The u:ual hours of work in the Leeds district are 52J. 

Trade 

Womert'who have taken «neh ^ places have generally' joineci, the 
unicto. It wa^ repdided from Glasgo\<^ lhat they were “ forced ” 


. 36s. day rate with bonus in addition 
. 36s. piece „ ,, 

. 30s. „ „ 

. 40s. „ „ „ 

. 35s. „ „ 
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to<,do so. In Leeds it was said that, though they joined, they 

took little interest in thc^ union. 

», 

Prospects of Women in the Industry 
There seems little doubt that the men in the industry will 
reassert their claim to the work in which women have replaced 
bien<. It may be, however, that some readjustment will be made 
with regard 'to certain processes on light makes of boots and shoes 
in v-'hich women have proved themselves efficient. As has been 
scon, the number replacing men is considerable, and there is not 
quite the same chance of their being reabsorbed into other depart- 
ments of the trade as in the case of tailoring, partly because the 
percentage increase in the number employed has been so much 
greater, partly because they are not drawn from other depart- ^ 
mcnts to anything like the same extent, and partly because tne 
civilian demand for boots is unlikely to expand to the same extent 
as fhat for clothes. In Leeds, where the union is strong, the 
matter must**emain in the hands bf its members. Elsewhere, the 
re^ult3 may b^j decided by other causes. A Glasgow firm reporting 
on the matter said that the continued employment, of women 
depended “on labour conditions.” One Liverpool firm stated that 
women \^o].iljij£eij;ainly continue to be employed on some of the 
» lighter^form^ of labour on which men had formerly been engaged. 

WOCLLEN AND WORSTED TRADES 
• In the woollen trade the total number of women employed has 
^riseji during .the war, though there has been a slight fall from April, 
1917-A^ril, 1918. In the worsted^ and the carpet and rug trades 
there has been a considerable diminution ri the number employed, 
and, during the last year the decrease in the numbers engaged in 
ths worsted industry has been rapid. 


• a 

Nui-'ber of Women Employed. 

Number esti- 
mated to be re- 
placing Males. 

July, 1914. 

Apr,, 1917. 

Apr.fl918. 

» 

Woolen . 

Worsted . . • . 

Carpets, Rugs, etc. • . 

• ^OTAL • 

Is.GOO 

85,000 

20,!)00^ 

/ 74,400 
84,700 
18,4dD 

74,100 ' 
81,400 
18,000 

f 

e.Gob" 

^ , 2.800 
^ 1^ .* 

170,000 

mMMmJUi 

j V6.500* 

173,500 

• il.500 
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It will be seen that a considerable number ol women are said to 
be replacing men; but, as a rule, it is fdund that the substitution 
consists of placing women on processes which were only done in 
the particular instance by men, and were performed indifferently 
by men and women, or which were performed by ,ivomen in other 
shops or districts, though not in the ones in which substitution 
was reported. For instance, there is a considerable variation in 
the extent to which women arc ordinarily allowed to do perching; 
some firms reporting say they have never had women oft the 
process before, others that it was merely the extension of a com- 
mon practice. However, in the eight firms reporting on the matter, 
‘'Womertf were found blending, milling, premising, and, in a worsted 
spinning mill, overlooking. None of this work had formerly been 
(fpne by women; also women were employed on packing and in the 
warehouse work, which was normally considered too heavy for them. 

Six firms employing 737 women and 380 men reported, that* 
50 women were taking men's jjlaces. There has been a good deal 
of subdivision, because much of the work is heavy. 

On the whole, the reports given of the women were good, five 
out of eight firms saying the women were good or satisfactory. 
In one firm of blanket manufacturers, there was great enthusiasm 
about the women’s work: it was said that thj tfr,5rr*^ith whom 
hhe women worked preferred them to men; and there ^as one 
\Voman in the milling shed, who was said tb be better than any 
man. With regard to the women replacing iben as overlookers in 
the worsted spinning mill, the report was not so favourable. The 
women were said to do well as far as their knowledge and" capacity 
permitted, but both wgre linfnted. 

Figures as to wages were obtained from' the blanket manufacjl^urer. 

fVomen, Men, 

30s. to 12 10s. 47s. to IS 

The men are paid by weight of ouij^, and the women get a 
standard rate; when the} replace men, they get what a^man not 
the “ combine ” would receive. 

ilfce^verloollers in the worsted ^inmpgVmill were paid as lolJows: 

Women, Weekly Wage. War 'Jonus in Addition. 

Begin^t 283^ rise by Is. per 2 months 3^ . 10s. 6d. 

Men, Weekly liW&ge.t, a War Bonus."'^ 

Varies wilSi skill and experience; 4 Is. a rate «*8s. 

that' is paid. ‘ ® 
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*Two firms oi woollen manufacturers reported that they intended 
to keep the women in the processes which were not too heavy for* 
them. The Worsted Spinning Mill reported definitely that it 
woulc^ not retain them — a pledge had been given to the men that 
they should reinstated; further, they found the women did not 
like the responsibility of the work and would be glad to go back 
to fiiachine-fiiinding. 



IV. COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT 


Post Office Work 

The number of women engaged in Post Office work has nearly 
doubled since 1914 — 


Number of Women Employed. 

Number said to 
be replacing 
Males. 

/tpril, 1914. 

April, 1918. 

60,500 

111,000 

64,000 


Considerable changes have taken place in the Post Office work 
during the war, entailing readjustments of staff which mal'.e it 
difficult to be sure of the exact amount, or success of substitution. 
For instance, in one large tovm, figures for which were given in 
1917, the position has been as follows — 



Women Employed. 

Men absent 

Women taking 




on Sen^cC*^ 

•“filth’s places. 

c 

May, 1917. 

May, 1918. 

May, 1918. 

, May, ^1918. 

Indoor Postal Work 

252 

341 

168 

180 

Outdoor „ 

370 

352 

,60 

352 

Telegraph Delivery . 

32 

77 


77 

Total . 

654 

770 

— 

647 

j 

.609 


It will be seen that out of the 770 women newly employed, 609 
only are said to be taking men's places. ^This is on account of the 
spepial work devolving on the postal indoor staff in respect of 
handling letters, etc., for the armies abroad, and other new work: 
123 women were engaged on such work. On the other hand, with 
Vegard to the outdoor work, it cannot be a^uihed fhat 352 women 
are doing the work of 360 Wn; V ere fhe work has been gr:atly 
r^educed, th^\number of deliveries decreased from six to 

three a ^ay. 

The^worrfeit for jthe most p^rt difl .good work; ‘but, rodghly 
88 
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Speaking, live Women were needed in the place of four men: this 
was due either to^lack of experience, or to the heaviness, of the 
work. Men dealt with weights up to 351b., but the maximum 
for women was 261b., and it was, therefore, natural that more 
women than men should be required for a given amount of work. 
Pne other difficulty about the women was the extreme irregularity 
of tfie indoor staff. reserve of* thirty-eight girls was kept, so 
that it might always be possible to have enough workers to fill 
any ^aps. The women were always sta 3 dng away on some plea* 
or another. The Postmaster attributed this to the f^ct that they 
came from rather a good class, were not dependent on their earn- 
ings, and often were oifly doing the work from patriotic motivesr 
The outdoor staff, largely consisting of soldiers' wives, was much 
steadier, • 

The women earned from 22s. to 27s. a week, witl^ a war bonus 
of Bg. Ihey were all on time work, having an eight -hour day, 
with one hqjjj- off fur meals. * 

Jhe Postrnaster did not think there would be much* trouble 
about the women b«ing thrown out of work when the war ended. 
Fifty-five women acting as telephone operators had beSn displaced 
by the installation of the automatic telephone. Care was taken 
to provide <.'^TC^•^fork for them: out of the 55, only 14 accepted it. 
The PoRt piaster did not think the women had g^ne to other worli^, 
be thought they’wer^ glad that their war-job was over and that 
•Jthey could go home? 


Transport Services : T^ramways 

Extent of Svbstitutm^n. — ^Few occupations have been subject 
to so Igrge an influx of women during the war as the tramway 
service. 

numbeIc qf women employed 


July, 1914. April, 1918. Increase. 

Municipal Tramway Departiiehts / 1,200 18,800 r/,600 

Private Tramway Obmpanies . . ^ 20(1 5,800 • 5,600 

Qmnibus Service • . ^ 300 4^300 ^ «i;000 < 

' Total, . 'i|*700 * 1 28.900 , • *27,200 
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(a) Conductors. Women conductors are now to be found all 
over the country; there is in many cases little ?cope for more sub- 
stitution, it having reached its furthest limits [e.g., in one large 
city, where 1,200 or 1,300 women conductors are being employed, 
there are only eight men conductors left). 

(h) Drivers. It would be possible to employ more women a j 
drivers; they have indeed been introduced m this capacity in com- 
paratively few districts. In some towns it is said that the unions 
oppose the employment of women as drivers; or that the special 
conditions of the service make the work in some way unsuitable 
for wo;nen, as, for instance, the steepness of the gradient, the 
narrowness of the gauge, the height of the cars. Where the occupa- 
tion is open to women it is not easy to secure an adequate supply 
0 ^ women to train for the work, as it is said that they need to be 
exceptionally strong ip. nerve and muscle. 

(c) Cleaners. A considerable number of women are b^eing 
employed as cleaners. The difficulty in this case is ^^rat the work 
is often"* night work, and there is some unwillingness to emphiy 
women at night. In one district it is reported that about 40 per 
cent, of the car-cleaners are women, but they are not employed at 
night. In other districts where the women are enjoyed at night, 
very few men are retained as cleaners. 

(d) Inspectors. < The employment of women as inspector's began 

in the year 1917-1918. It aroused considerable opposition in 
some cities; the women conductors in at least one case threatened 
to strike if women inspectors were appointed. In tv'o out of five 
cities giving returns, it was found that women were being employed 
as inspectors. It would be possible to employ more women in 
this way. , 

The following figures give an estimate of the total nui.iber of 
wopien employed in the Tramway Services under Local .Authorities: 


No. employed, 
July, 1914. , 

Peregntage of 
total workers. 

1 

f 

No. employed 
April. 1918. 

■ - \ - - iL 

Percentage of 
total workers 

{ 

No.^ aid to be 
directly re- 
placing men. 

1,200 

% ' 

2 

1 ( i. 

t 

1 19.2^0 ^ 

r 34 

17,000 


* ^ ‘ . I 

Facts as' tq the employment "of woni|n in the tramway sekwice 
were obtained from^Birmingham, Glasgow, l^eeds, Rotherham, and 
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Sfieffield. Over 5,000 v^omen are now employed in these towns,* 
almost all of themtbeing substitutes for men, the number of women 
so occupied before the war having been small (e.g., in two of the 
towns^no women were employed before 1915; in another, 1,033 are 
now employed as against 18 in July, 1914). 

• It. is difficylt to say how far the substitution is complete. In 
several cas€s it is nc-ted that the actual numbers of workers 
employed have increased since the war, but this is not necessarily 
dm to the employment of women, as the service has become 
heavier *in several cases, e.g., the following facts were supplied 
from two towns — 


§ 

No. employed 1 No. employed, 

Increase + , or de- 

Town. 

before Vvar. j May, 

1918. 

employed. • 

• 

• 1 

Men. 

Women, j Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

A . . ' 

^1,684 

18 1 l,h2 

1,033 

i - 532 

+ 1,015 

J . 

• 177 

0 j 183 

135 

! -1- 5 

1 

•+ 13S 


It is evident that in the case of B, since more men are employed 
than beffyp^e^\^ar. there is some additional pressure on the ser- 
^vice causing jthe employment of more workers than before, and all 
those wRWrav^^^entyn reports emphasize the cWhnges in the worjc. 
'fhe women are all diping work of a kind hitherto only done by men; 
*but tlije work having become heavier in consequence of war condi- 
•tions, theii ' labour is to some extent additional rather than 
substitutional. • •• 

Success of JReplacejjent. — On the wliole, women are said to 
do fiirly well as conductors. The report from one city states that 
the wdmen compare ver^ unfavourably with the men, because, 
owing to ^e shortage ,of labour, the women cannot be selected 
with as rpuch care as the men were before the war; when women 
were first employed, a good type of woman was secured, but this is 
impossible now„and their work is unsatisfactory. In two cases j,t was 
said that the women we^ bad trfne-keepers. This was attributed in 
one town to their ^omestit dui/es. It Was generally s^ecd JJiat tlje 
t)egf th^ women did very wq}l;.but,an opiflion was expressed 
in rffore than* one case that^th tlie present difficulties in Ihe^er- 
vic^ and the long ho’^irf^ the work was too gi^at a itrain on the 
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.women. In one town it is said that, on an average, the wom'en 
changa over three times a year. Many give up ;the work after the 
first fortnight, a considerable number after three months; very few 
stand it for two years, and hardly any for longer. ^In thk par- 
ticular case there have been special difficulties, because the trams 
needed renewing when the war broke out, consequently many are* 
awaiting repairs; those that remain in use,, are in ba^ condition, 
the traffic is heavy and difficult to arrange, split turns are com- 
'mon, and women have been known to be on duty for 69 hours 
one week and 68 the next. It is thought that with better trams 
and a reorganization of traffic, the women would do the work well. 

A report was received only from one district where women were 
acting as drivers; 309 women were employed in this capacity on 
W May, 1918, as compared with 94 on the same day in 1917, 
19 per cent, of the drivers being women. In addition, 85 women 
were being trained for the work. Some of these were said t€r be 
very capable, but, as noted before, exceptionally st»:9ng women 
are needVid for the work. It is said that they are i]ot any mere 
cautious than men as drivers. 

Wages 

There has been a general attempt on the pari onS^" unions to 
s^ure equal pay (for women and men in the tramw^.y,. Service. 
The attempt has had a certain measure of success. The National 
Transport Workers’ Federation secured an award in March, 1918, 
by which women as well as men, aged 18 years and upward^, \y,ere 
to receive £1 a week over pre-war rates in cases in whic^.the 
women’s terms of emplctyment included an undertaking that they 
should be paid at the same rates as the men whom' they replaced. 
When their terms of agreement did not include such a claUi,e, the 
women’s advances were to be increased ty 4s. a week,^subject to 
a maximum of 20s. a week over the pre-war rates. Thk award, 
applying on the one ,hancf to members of the Transport Workers* 
Federation and ^n the other to the Municipal'^Tranlways Associa- 
tion, the Tiamways and Light ^ailwa^ Association and, the 
^.ondon Gentiyal Omnibus Cot, Ltd., ^id nert quite meet the demands 
of the unjon, whicl»werc,forran increase.’of £1 a week for m^n andi^ 
women^ove]*p‘e-war rates, irrespective pf any previous agreejtoeht 
aboute equal fates of,, pay. 
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The following figures were given for different districts — 
CONDUCTORS’ WAGES 


J.ISTRICT A — 

Weekly rate on engagement 

Maximum rate attained at end of 

Men . 

47/0 (27/6 wage, £l bonus) 

52/6 (32/6 wage, £\ bonus) 

years 

Wofaen 

31/6 (27/6 wage, 4/- bonus) 

43/6 (27/6 wage, 16/- bonus) 12 months 

District B — % 




Men . ^ . 

42/6 (22/6 wage, £1 bonus) 

50/-(30/- wage, £\ bonus) 

6 years 

Women 

35/3 (22/6 wage, 12/9 bonus) 

42/9 (30/- wage, 12/9 bonus) 

6 years 

District C — 

At end of 6 months’ service 



Men . • ■ 

45/- (25/- wage, £\ bonug) 

57/3 (31/3 wage, £\ bonus) 

years 

Women 

37/9 (25/- wage, 12/9 bonus) 

44/- (31/3 wage, 12/9 bonus) 

7i years 

District D — • 

Rate oil engagement 



Men . 

51/2 

59/10 

6 years 

)^ompn 

32/7 

45/8 

3 months 

1 District E — * 



e 

• Men 

52/3 

58/6 

2nd year 

Woinei* 

50/- 

55/6 

2n(^ year 


It is only in the ci«se of District E that the wages ^proaoh 
cqua^ty, though it wDl be noticed that in Districts B and C it is 
the bonus and not the wage that is different; while in Distric^A# 
tlie wages are equal at the beginning, but vary later: in this case, 
however, the women's bonus grows, while that of tlie men remains 
statfbnary. Wages in the first three districts are reckoned on a 
60-hours' ^^ek, but as in A, at aiiy rate, the hours oft^n exceed 
this number^ the actual weekly wage is frequently higher for men 
and women, the rates being reckoned at so much an*hour. In D 
the hours are 54 a week, as compared with 51 before the war: the 
^xtra til 'r j rn k t’ m m are reckoned as time and a half. In E the 
wnm oji work 9 hours a day; at first they only worked 7, while the 
men w^rted at their own request they were put on tif a 

9-hour day, except in the very heavy wards. In D, women are 
employed as drivers, and receive 6d. a day more than the con- 
ductors^ C!ar-cleaners in D receive 30s.«on first being engaged for 
a w^ek of 51 hoflrs, and 33s. at tile end the second year. 

The conduotors' pay# for women reaches its maximum more 
quick^v than that for men in two of the cases noted: this is 
especially marked in D. t An explanation of the rise is given in the 
report fro’In this city, ^vhich states that many women left af the 
end of tiiree months or so* took a holiday, and returned; they are 
now obliged 4o go tack to the lower beginning v^ge if they brea^ 
off after a few»months'*work. ^The difference in the pay (13s. Id. 
a \^ek) is, thejefore, \n in^cement to the women to keep to 
the work. The •differeiiie between fhe miniijium 4nd naximTtJn 
for^fBen (6s. 8d.) is much le^^ and -sflread over a^ftch longer 
period. 
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TjUde Unions 

The women have joined the unions in ‘large numbers, and have 
been encouraged to do so by the men. In fwo districts from 
which reports were received, it was said that 97 or 98 per cent, 
of the women employed had joined the union, all grj^des of women 
being eligible for membership; but they are not always admitted 
on the same terms as men (e.g., in one district ‘they are not* 
eligible for the friendly society benefits, being only Admitted to 
,the Trade Protection section). 

Prospects of Employment after the War 
I This exclusion of women from the friendty society benefits is no 
doubt due to the general conviction that women will not be 
retained in their new positions after the war. The union reporting 
on this point emphatically stated that they would not remain in 
the industry. In another district it is said that the women must 
be discharged by the agreement with the men's unions, anJ, in 
any case^, the management has no wish to retain them, ihd that both 
the men and the public will be glad when they are dismissed. It may 
be noted thr.t in this district the women's wages are nearly equal 
to those of the men, so that there would be little gain to the 
management in retaining them. In other distric;^ s»fcy.ugvver , there 
^opears to be some likelihood of the women continuing^ to be 
employed. Exceedingly interesting figures were'..upphed by Mr. 
Ashton from Sheffield showing the extreme f/equency with which 
male tramway employees change their work in Sheffield. Returns 
received from 180 men employed on the tramways showed fhat 
they had followed 527 distinct occupations, or* on the av61age, 
2-9 each. They came largely from othen transport industries and 
from the skilled artisan class. Many had followed three or ‘‘four 
different occupations before entering th< tramway service. Con- 
sequently, in Sheffield at any rate, returned tramway faqn would, 
as a rule, have various 4)ccupations fo choose from, ai^d might 
J.eave that servic^e to^ women to some extent.^ At tjie same time, 
it has been already noted Jhat in another district women leave 
the service very quickly, and th^, ma^ng vacancies which the 
men oftci easVy enter, msif have flie ^fffect oh excluding women 
in a short, ^pace of timef 

Nc general* opinion is or can be e»^'essed on the subjectrbut 
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if the ^ short enjig of hours and improvement of conditions for 
wliich the trade unions are pressing are brought about, there ^ 
may be scope for ivomen in what would then be entirely citable 
work. 

Railways 

, Before the war, such women as were employed by the railways 
wer^hiefl]^ engaged oij clerical work; since July, 1914, the numbers 
of women employed on the railways have increased from 12,000 to 
65^()b0, almost all the additional women being engaged on work© 
formerly done by men. 

The following facts were given by a railway with regard to the 
women employed — * • • 





Before the 
War. 

May, 1917. 

• 

May, 1918. 

Total numbfl^# employed . 

.733 

2,299 

2,973 

IJirticulars of Employment — 
Carriage Clfaners . 

'58 

196 

* 238 

Porters, Goods T 

- 

114 

162 

,, Passenger 

- 

170 • 

264 

„ Parcel 

i 

- 

65 

„ Total 


— 284 

491 

Ticket 

' 

81 

107 

Booking and,Parcel Clerks 

- 

, 207 

265 

T!oacKfll^'‘*<B^pi^im ent 


' • 943 

1,22S® 

Goods and MineraTTradn Working 
Department . . 

1 

1 

j 

i 

1 

» 

12 


Witl* regard Jo the success of^the women’s work, it was said 
that, on the whole, it was satisfactory,* but, generally speaking, 
thrtse women* were required in the place of two men, especially 
whcif manual labour was performed. Female goods porters were 
not foun^ so capable *of handling heavy articles as the male 
staff, and consequently njore assistance had to be given to tliem. 
The women gained in efficiency witfi lei^h of service. Their 
time-keepinf was generally good. 

Jlo alteration in th^ tnetWds enl^loyed was found necessary; 
but in the cas^ of wonWn ejiq)loyed,in the locomc^we workshops, 
tlfe^vertime is limited \y statute, wh^eas tiiere is no r?stricrfon 
iiAhe case* of men. W^en ^re being employe^ wiliight woik 
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to a limited extent as go6ds porters, telegraph operating clerks, 
and carriage cleaners. 

Wages were paid as follows — 


Carriage Cleaners (internal) . 

„ „ (external) . 

Goods Porters . 

Passenger Porters 
Ticket Collectors 

Booking Clerks . 


14s. per week. 

15s. 

Ids. to 22s. per week, being the minimum 
jates paid to the male ^tafi. 

18s. per week (^linimum rate for men). 

14s. to 20s. per week (minirnum rates for 
men). 

;^20 to per annum, these rates being 
slightly lower than those paijd to men 
doing the same work. 


In aK cases, an additional war wage is *f)aid of — 


12s. 6d. a week to workers of 18 and over. 
, 6s. 3d. „ „ under 18. 



V. THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY : 

July, 1914— April, 1919 

During the twelve months from April, 1918, to 1919, many 
interesting documents on the subject of women in industry have 
been pubhshed by different Government departments. The report 
of tfie War Cabinet Committee, the Home Office report, and the 
figures published by the Industrial (War Inquiries) Branch of the 
Board of Trade ^give far more precise and authotitative infor- 
mation than can be secured by any private inquiry. ThR report 
this year is therefore confined to tabular reports gathered from 
figures hitherto unpublished, supplied by the Industrial Wa^ 
Inquiry Branch of the Board of Trade, giving a brid^jiBamary 
of what has happened from July, 1914, to NcK^crnber, 1918; 
anJ* from November, 1918, to April, 1919. 

The in^^trial changes followil^ the Armistice, complicated as 
Aey have bhen by the payment of unemployment benefit, and by 
doubts as to the form and effect of the Pre-War Practices Bill, 
have been too numerous and are too recent for it to be possible 
to see what permanent effect the employment of women during 
the war wijj have on their employment in the future. In soji^^e 
directionV, enc -ricriidulum has swung back very far. Cases sR-e 
quoted of women who arc now excluded from woik which they 
‘did l^efore the war, on the ground that it is men's work. 

*In tjie blore purely industrial occupations (c/. Table I), the 
dtjFicase in th» number of wotmen ejnploycd has been rapid. 
Between July, 1914, a^jd November, 1918, 798,000 women were 
added to the number of tliose formerly engaged in these industries; 
by Tpril, 1919, the nu^iber had diminished by 579,000 {i.e., by 
72 per f(^it. of the inorease). In the same industries, the number 
of men diminished by 1,044,000 bet weei\ July, 1914, and November, 
1918; but by April^ 1919, the decrease in tlte nujnber of men was 
reduced to 463,000. In other words^ 579,900 women went out of 
iheSe industries and 681It)00 men were restored to them between 
No^mber, 19l5,»and April, i919. As a result, it will be seen that 
the pUjrceatagc of womerjto the^hotat ntfmbeA of workpeople wa^ 
only 3*4 higher in Apriif 1919, than it ha^bceii m July^l914; 
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although it had risen by l€-4 between July, 1914, {ind November, 
•1918. Having fallen so swiftly, it seems possible that it may 
presently attain the pre-war level. 

In considering the swift withdrawal of women from industry 
since November, 1918, something may be gained byiotingVhere 
it has chiefly occurred. This can best be done by referring to 
Table II, which shows where the greatest increase took»place djiring* 
the war: out of the total addition of 798,000 women, EhslOOO, or 
75 per cent., belong to Group I; out of the total decrease of 579/K)0, 
• 449,000 or 77 per cent, belong to the same group. This group 
represents additional rather than substitutional labour: it shows 
ijidustrifs in which the number of men as%well as the number of 
women rose from July, 1914, to November, 1918; and in which, 
jtaken as a whole, there has been a decline not only in the nfimber 
orwQjQien, but in the number of men employed since the Armistice. 
A slightly icfl^gcr percentage of the decrease than of the increase 
belongs to this group, but the two correspond closely. It is clear 
from this table that in purely* industrial occupatioh^ "the great 
impetus to the employment of women came chiefly* from a wAr 
demand, an^ that it is with the cessation of that demand that 
their employment is rapidly lessening. Though largely engaged 
in work which would normally have been done by^men, they were 
not to any great extent taking men's places; neither have they 
been much displaced by men, though men h^v^e c ff yif tSmed iiT 
preference to women. 

In the second group, in which the number of men diminished^ 
during the war by 1,230,0(K), that of women increased •by the cdm-< 
paratively small number of 348»6'00; and the retur/i of 61 1,000 ftien 
by the end of April had only displaced ^130,000 wj^men. In the 
third group, in which the number of both men and women ‘had 
declined during the war, there was a furt^ier slight decrease Kh the 
number of women employed after the Artnistice. Thk decrease 
was obviously not due to^the women being displaced by men so 
much as to the diflici^t conditions prevailing in various sections of 
ftie textile trades; and it will be noticed that in the linen trade, 
in which the number of women declined fnore seriously than imany^ 
other ^rade bn this group, tthe numbe/ of m^n employed also 
Jessened.« Sholtagef of material ^ip somf instances, fal^eringTand* 
uncertain nSafkets* in others, have jJeen responsible for ^he 
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diminution in t employment among Women in the third group, 
though where the number of men rose and that of women fell,* 
displacement no doubt took place. These industries should, how- 
ever, be able to reabsorb the women, given that the cotton and 
lace eScport trades revive, and that supplies of flax, curtailed by 
the difficulties in Russia, are obtainable. There are complaints 
as to .the high price of labour and the difficulty of meeting outside 
competitidii in some of the textile trades: for instance, it is stated 
that^in the jute industry it is impossible for Dundee firms— which 
have given their workers a rise of from 125 to 150 per cent. in° 
wages since July, 1914 — to compete with firms in Calcutta, Where 
wages have risen by onJy 10 per cent. In all the textile ii^ustri^ 
mentioned in Group III, there is a considerable amount of plant 
stancflng idle. 

Returnirig to Group II, in which the return of the menjatlffer 
than any influence affecting the demand for the pitJCuct or the 
supply of raw material appears to have been the most potent 
factor senaifig the women out df^ industry, it will be seen that 
ifiore than Ifalf the diminution has occurred in engineering other 
than electrical anS marine. The number of men^ employed is 
higher than in July, 1914, as is that of women. Thus there has 
apparently been an extension in the trade as a whcde, though the 
emplwment^ of women declined as rapidly after the Armistice. 

In me*OLiier occupations in Group II, it is ^own that there k, 
for the most part, curiously little relation between the return of 
Wn j.nd the withdrawal of women. To the building trades, and 
mines ^nd quarries, many men have returned; indeed, more than 
haTx the returned men in this gfioup have come back to these 
industries, while few wgmen have left them, it having been pos- 
sibfe to substitute women for men to a small extent only during 
the war. In the food tjades, there has been a gieat extension of 
the empteyment of w^imen since the Armistice, though men have 


returned to these trades In greater nupibers than to any others, 
except minjpg and building. These trade#, cramped during the 
war, have rapuily expanded since the Armistice, the total number 
j)f workers employed in* April, 1919, being not far short of the 


prewar level, Sut this expansion has only been possible bp main- 
taining a4)roportion of women total «work(Ws m(ich higher than 
the Dre-w'ar nno fiiriirfkc; p-iven ^he Board M 
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Trade show that the increase in the number of women employed 
in these trades since the Armistice has been most marked in the 
cocoa,*' confectionery, and fruit-preserving indjstries and in the 
butter, cheese, and margarine industries. Men have returned to 
these industries in considerable numbers; but the gr-iup which has 
reabsorbed more men than any other is that of brewing and malt- 
ing, in which, owing to the heavy nature of the work, ^ propor- 
tion of men to women had always been high and in which the 
number of women employed since the Armistice has diminished. 

Other trades in Group II from which women have disappeaVed 
in considerable numbers since the Arnaistice are the wood and 
Leathei<i trades. They had entered both ift great numbers during 
the war, and men have been coming back rapidly into the wood 
trades. The leather trades, on the other hand, appear to have 
coDtrreci.ed since the Armistice, the disappearance of women not 
being numerically balanced by the return of men, though it may 
be remarked that in these industries it was generally said’ that 
more than one woman was needed in the place of one man. 

The figures given in these tables do not definitely deal with 
women who have acted as substitutes for men. They only show 
the numbers of women drawn into or disappearing from particular 
trades, and in particular processes tliroughout industry there has 
been far more displacement of women by men than is sh^wn by 
the tables. Women have gone back to pr^sse^*^liich were 
classified as women's work before the war in the trades in which 
they had been temporarily employed on men's work. A large 
worsted firm in the West 'Riding of Yorkshire, for instance, which 
during the war employed scverdl women as overlookers, selecting 
suitable women from among its former workers, he.s already dis- 
placed all the women overlookers, but is employing the^ same 
women on the work they did before the war. No official figures 
are*given as to the extent to which this is*'happening. Again in 
Group III the diminution in the nuihber of women employed 
during the war was (insistent with the employment of women in 
the place of men to a maiked degree. Women -were not only 
drawn from these industries into others to do men's work,‘’bui. 
wuere ratainei in them for th^ same purpose. Table I, which ^ives 
the proportion^of Women**to total, workers employed in July? 1914, 
November, 19^8, at:d April, 1919, giv%5 more idea ^ of the ac\ual 
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sutatitution wllich took place during the war and of the extent 
to which it was diminished since the Armistice. ^ 

Table III shows*the relative increase or decrease among males 
and f^alcs over and under 18 from November, 1918, to April, 
1919, in indubtrial undertakings and municipal and Government 
^establishments. It will be seen that boys as well as women have 
been lea’ ^mg* industry §ince the Armistice. 


TABLE III 


M(*n (>vcr 18 
B(>\» undor 18 • . 
Tota]*Male workers 

- 

IVDmen over 18^. 
“irN under 18 . 

Total Female Workers 


Nove&cbi 

.R, 1918. 


April, 

1919. 


Number 

Employed. 

percentage 
of Total 
Workers. 

Number 

Employed 

Percentage 
of Total 

Increase or Decrease 
on No. employed, 
since Nov., 1918. 


Number. 

Pereenta^o 

4.333.000 
925,000 

5.251.000 

82-4 

17-6 

100*0 

Group I. 
4,973,000 
866,000 
5,a39,000 

Males, 

85-2 

14-8 

100*0 

-f b^tCtBob 
- 59.000 
589,000 

- 6-3 
-f 11*0 

j 2,326,000 

1 652,000 

€,977,000 

• 

78-1 

21-9 

100*0 

^ Group II. 
*1,785,000 
612,000 
2, 397, (KM) 

Females 

74*5 

25*5 

100*0 

-539,400 
- 40,000 
-.579,000 

» - 23*2 
- 6*1 
- 19.5 


The decline among women has been far more marked than that 
among^i^s, tio doubt because the increase durijig the war and tht 
decrease since it '?ifded occurred chiefly in industries in whicli 
^omen had not been normally employed in large numbers; these 
in^pstries were largely recruited from among married women, as 
wa^shown in the report for 1917-1918; S.nd many of them, owing 
to the heavy nathre of the work, rfecessitAwCd the employment of 
adu^fs rather than young people. 

Ti4Je IV shows the percentage changes in industrial occupations 
for men and women between November, 1918, and April, 1919, 
and Table V the percentage changes between July, 1S14, 
November, 1918; and April, 1919. The great increase in the 
employment ^of women in the making of aeroplanes is the mosii 
notable feature*in Table Y; and it will be seen that this increase 
has not been re<iiiced so rapidly as that in the other groups which 
chowed a great increase in November, 1918. At the sam^ tim^I 
repQf^:s frofi\aeroplane wofks sh(3w*that tie wolk oi\\ 5 fhic^ womeUi 
are for the mest part engaged is of a kind whJfch would nAtflrally 
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be done by them — sewing, etc. This industry will no doubt "give 
great ^cope for the employment of women as jyell as men in the 
future. 

Turning from the more strictly industrial occupations, we find 
that there were 4,947,000 women engaged in all occupations (giver 
in Table I) in November, 1918, as compared with 3,27p,000 in July, 
1914 — an increase of 1,671,000. Of these additional^ women, 
872,500 (52 per cent.) were drawn into agriculture, transport, 
finance and commerce, the Civil Service, professional, and otjier 

TABLE IV 

JiMPLOYMENT IN NOVEMBER, 1918, AND ApRIL, 1919: 

Estimated Numbers Employed and Percentage Changes, 



MALES. 


Occupation. 

^Numbers Employed iii^ 

% Change 
^.K^Between 
Nov., 1918, & 
April, 19V^. 

'Nov., 1918. 

April, 19 li^ 

ly^ustrtcs 

(under private ownership) 
Building ..... 

438,000 

' 

591,000 

+ 34-8 

Mines and Quarries . 

1,039.000 

1,223,000 

+ 17*7 

Metals ..... 

1,872,000 

1,908.000 

+ 1-9 

Chemicals. • 

161.000 

176,000 

9*1 

textiles . . \ . 

408,000 

^4^,000 - 

+ 12-3 

Clothing ..... 

181,000 

2^:3.000 

+ 22*9 

Food, l>ink, and Tobacco . 

247,000 

300,000 

+ 21-8 

Paper and Printmg . 

158,000 

201,000 

+ 27-1 

Wood 

172,000 

220,000 , 

+ 27-^. 

Other Industries . . ' . 

252,000 

304,000 

21-0 

4 ' 

Total Industries . 

4,929,000 

5,605'000 

L 

+ 13-7 

Gas, Water, and Electricity under 
Local Authorities . 

53,000 ( ! 

62.000 

c 

m ' 

+ 16-8 

Government Establishments, 
Dockyards, Arsenals, National 
Factories, etc. . #' 

j 

276,000 

•> 

172,000 

♦> 

- 37-7 

Total Industriis and 
‘ Municipal and* Government 
Establishments . . 

1 

5,258,000 1 
1 

1. ^ 

5,839,000 

+ 11*0 

1 



9 

* 

« 

« 





In the corrtspjindmg trade there an organized stoppage bf certiun 
milks ior a fortnight in April which does Hot appear in the figures, since 
it w|s over the 4^te to which they relate * 
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TABLE IV (continued) 

Employment in Industry in November, 1918, and April, 1919. 
Estimated NiAubers Employed and Percentage Changes. 


FEMALES. 


• 

Occupation. ♦ 

Numbers Employed in 

% Change 
Between 
Nov., 1918, & 
April, 1919. 

Nov., 1918. 

April, 1919. 

^ * Industries. 

(under private ownership). 
Building ..... 
Mines and Quarries . . 

Metals ..... 
Chemicals. .... 

Textiks ..... 
Clothing ..... 
Food, Drink, and Tobacco . 

Paper and Printing . 

Wood . , . 

Other Industries . . . i 

31.000 

12.000 

596.000 

103.000 

819.000 

559.000 

231.000 

141.000 
83,000 

151.000 

14.000 . 

12.000 

300.000 

69.000 

798.000 

569.000 

247.000 

143.000 ,, 

68.000 

134.000 

• 

- 54-5 

- 4-0 

49-6 • 

- 33*0 

2-5 

+ 1-8 • 

- 18-3 

- 11*2 

Total Industries 

r. A 

1 2.7fi6,000 

2,354,000 

13-7 

Gas, Water, and Electficity under 
Local Authorities . 

5,000 

3.000* 

- 42*3 

Government Establishments, 
Dockyards, Arsenals, National 
Factories, etc. 

246,000 

40,000 

- 83-7 

T^StA?, Industries and 
Municipal and Gor^ernment 
Establishments . 

'V i 

2,977,000 

. 

2,397,000 

1 

- 19-5 


— 

oc«iriipatfons. It would seem that in these occupations the ten- 
dency for the women to disappear aftei^ the Armistice was far 
lessistrong than in the^aore industrial occupations. Men have 
beei^eleased from the Army more quickly for industrial than 
for other jvork; the effoAs of the trade unions to get rid of the 
women ^ho have taken m^n's places have for the most pait been 
more vigorous in the more industrial ofcupations. For inslance, 
the secretar;)f of the*Tramway Union in one largft town stated hf 
July^ 1919, that not a single woman hid yet been dismissed except 
\Wien employed tn night work j the wojnen are said not, to sta^ lon^ 
enou|lj in this occupation to make, tljeir cysmijsal necessary. 
Plag3s have^een found nb^only*for all the conduct ois who^haver 
returned, but "for a good many discharged soldiers who were not 
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smployed on the trams before the war. The secretary thought 
hat it might be necessary to urge the dismissal of any women 
vho remained in a few months’ time, not to make room for former 

TABLE V 


State of Employment m Industry in November, 1918, and April, 1919, as Compared 
WITH JULV, 1914, THE MORE IMPORTANT TRADES BeINC ShOWN SEPARATELY 


Occupation. 

Males. 

Flmales. 

Numbers 

employed 

in 

% Expansion (+) or 
Contractum (-) since 
July, 1914, up to 

Numbers 

employed 

in 

% Expansion v-f) or 
Contraction (-) sipcc 
J uly, 19' 4, up to 

July, 1914. 

Nov., 1918 

Apr., 1919. 

July, 1914. 

Nov. 1918 

Apr. 

, 1919. 

Iiulding .... 

920,000 


52*4 


35-8 

7,000 

+ 

348-0 

4- 

104-0 

dines and Quarries . 

1,266,000 

- 

18-0 

- 

3-4 

7,000 

+ 

78-6 

_L 

71-4 

Ton and Steel 

279,000 

f 

IM 

-1- 

26-9 

3,000 

+ 1 

,124-2 

T 

365-0 

inginecring 

400,000 

- 

8-0 


2-2 

11,000 

+ 

8(>2-4 

4- 

209-0 

ihr-tncal Engineering 

80,000 

+ 

11-6 

+ 

18-4 

17,000 

4 

234-3 

4- 

114-5 

( ManWK^'nc.neeniig ) 

( Shipbuildfilg J 

I 289,000 1 

+ 

50-4 

-i- 

573 

j 2,000 1 

4-1 

,238-0 

4-395 0 1 

( Cycles and Motc'rs > 

( Aei oplanes . < 

1 122,000 1 

+ 

+ 

22-5 

8980 

+ 

I 

13*6 

517-8 

1 11,000 j 

4- 

705-0 

+^f^7-oi 

^instruction ol other Veh’cle*- 

62.000 


190 


10-7 

2,000 


6600 

+ 

160-0 

Total Metal Trades' 

1,634,000 

+ 

14-6 

+ 

16-8 

170,000 

4- 

250-0 

+ 

76-7 

Total Chemicals 

159,000 

+ 

1*4 

+ 

10-7 

49,000 

+ 

158-0 

4- 

71-9 

Cotton . . . 

274,000 

_ 

47-5 

_ 

38-« 

415,000 

_ 

15-8 

_ 

17-0 

Woollen and WorstKi 

134,000 

- 

2Pb 

- 

11-0 

170,000 

4- 

2-7 

4- 

5-3 

Jute .... 

16,000 

- 

32-5 

- 

25-6 

35,000 


0-3 


8-9 

Linen .... 

29,000 

- 

25*5 

- 

30-0 

70,000 

- 

4-1 

_ 

16-2 

Hosiery .... 

20,000 


23-5 

- 

9-5 

60,000 

4- 

13-0 

4- 

13-4 

Textile Dyeing and Bleac'ning 

95,000 

- 

24-5 

- 

19-7 

24,000 

4- 

27-1 

4- 

11:3 

.... 

11,000 

- 

27-3 

- 

9-1 

22,000 

4- 

0-4 

'«r 

4-1 

l^ce . . . . 

18,000 

- 

47'8 

- 

40-6 

21,000 


17-2 


18-6 

Total Textile Trades' 

625,000 

T 

34-7 


26-6 

8631,000^ 


5-2 

- 

7-5 

Boots and Shoes 

110,000 

- 

30-9 


15-8 

56,000 

4 - 

21-8 

4 - 

20'^ 

Total Clothing Trades' 

287,000 

_ 

,36-9 

- 

22-4 

612,000 


8-7 


'-1 

Total Food Trades 

360,000 

- 

31-5 

- 

16-6 

196,000 

4 - 

17-6 

4 - 

25-9 

Paper and Wallpaper 

40,000 

- 

310 

- 

20-5 

18,000 

4 - 

21-7 

4- 

5-2 

Total Paper Trades* 

261,000 

- 

3a-5 

- 

23-1 

148,000 


4-1 


2-8 

Total Wood Trades 

258 000 

- 

o31 

- 

14-7 

44,000 

4 - 

88-8 

4 - 

54-3 

Bricks and Cement . 

100,000 

>- 

600 

- 

47-1 

5,000 

4 - 

55-8 

4 - 

38-4 

Leather .... 

67,000 

- 

28-8 

- 

15-5- 

17,000 


117-6 

4- 

88-4 

Other Trades . 

226,000 

- 

27-6 

- 

13-8 

67,000 

4 - 

56-4 

4 

40-6 

Grand Total (Industry 
under private ownership) 

6,163,000 

j 

200 

- 

9-1 

2,176,000 

1 4 - 

25-2 

-1- 

8-2 


I Including some not specified separately. 
• Including Printing and Stationci.y. 


employees of the tramway company, but for more dischargee 
soldiers formerly employed in other occupations^ because publk 
opinion in favour of their erixploym^it was likely to be strof^g. 

It see^txis, li|?ely 'aowei^er,’ tba^^in various branches 'of clerica 
workf women may> retain their places. Prophecy is, however 
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moi^ futile th%.n usual at the moment. Industrial changes of 
great magnitude are taking place, and it is impossible to consider 
the question of thi? future of women in industry apart from* them. 
The general shortening of hours should bring about a general 
shifting of labour, male and female, to occupations for the product 
^and. services of which the demand is inelastic. Improvements in 
labour-saving devices i^ay counteract this tendency. Meanwhile, 
difficulties in securing raw material, general industrial unrest, 
increiises in wages introduced suddenly in many cases and with 
little or i;io relation to the general level of wages, affect the volpme 
of employment in different occupations. Any difficulty experi- 
enced by men in obtaimng work will act against the reteiflion o? 
wome^, for the claim of the returned soldier is strong and rouses 
quick sympathy. Much, as far as women are concerned, depend^ 
therefore, on the extent to which men are absoibed in|,t!i. iJJftdflSft'y 
in tl^e near , future. 



SECTION 11 

BANKING, CURRENCY, WAR FINANCE, ETC. 

By A, H. Gibson (of Harrogate) ' 

In the following pages a brief review is given of the course of 
Banking, Currency, the Foreign Exchanges, and War Finaifce for 
tho past two years, the various tables being in continuation of 
those appearing in the previous report of ^ the Research Committee 
appointed by the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science to iifvestigate the effects of the war on Credit, Cvrrency, 
^.nd Finance. The review concludes with a short chapter on the 
economic evils of inflation. 

VI. The Banking Position 

Tub banks during the past two years have not had to meet the 
extreme conditions they experienced during ^the first three ye^s 
of war, but* nevertheless there has been a further considerable 
expansion in bank credit, mainly on Government Account, and 
per contra, of necessity, in customers* deposits. Instead of the 
Government making gieater use of the weapon of taxatiion and 
instituting a system of compulsory loans, it has chosen during the 
past two years, as during the first three years of war, the greater 
evil of paying for part of the goods and services it required for.iCne 
prosecution of the war by an expansion in bank^ credit. ^Thc* 
economic evils inevitably following in the wake of this vicious 
system of war finance were dealt with at considerable length in 
the Report of the Research Committee, to which reference hc .2 
already been made. They are also alluded to in the special 
chapter on Inflation, given hereafter. A15 that need be: repeated 
here is that when banks, on behalf of the Government, credit 
customei's who< have supplied goods and sendees fa* the prosecu- 
tion of the war, they increase the available purchasing power of 
the community at a time when there is a great^ scarcity of ’go«is 
'and Services ifor civilian consumptfon. The inevitable theia hap- 
pens — rapic rise* 'in prices, td* bb followed later by (Jisconteht and 
laboui* troubles. ’^Jhe procedure by** which bankS; in net effect, 
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hgiMe credited Customers on behalf of the Government has been 
briefly as follows — 

The banks hav6 subscribed to War Loans, Exchequer Bonds, 
Treasyry Bills, and other forms of Government loans. Tliey have 
also made loans to the Government, repayable at short notice, 
through the intermediary of the Bank of England. Whatever the 
form of subscription ha^i been, the banks have instructed the Bank 
[)f England to transfer from their balances kept at that Institution 
I he Amount of their subscriptions to Government Account. Thew 
Government has almost immediately drawn on the amounts so 
transferred to its account by issuing drafts made payable to manu- 
facturers and others who have supplied it with goods and serviefe 
for th^ prosecution of the war. The drafts have later mainly been 
paid into the joint stock banks, credited to the clearing balances* 
□f such banks at the Bank of England, and debited- to *{AfBlic 
acccynits. The net effect of such transfers and re-transfers is 
[)bvionsl>'>+hat the banks have credited customers on Government 
account in Return for a sheaf of 'Government securities ^-bearing 
various rates of interest. 

The great economic distinction between the Goveftiment in war 
Lime and the public in peace time obtaining grants of credit from 
the banks is that the former uses the grant in order to obtain and 
ronsuniic ^ocids and services for the destructive purposes of waiji 
but the latter in flrdcr to increase productive power and the 
available supply of goods at the disposal of the conununity in the 
fii'iftirrt So long as a pro rata increase in the supply of available 
fftllows an expansion in bank credit, there will, generally 
speaking, be nS permanent increase in the general level of 
cominodity pilces. 


(a) JBank of England 

A comparison of tlfe Bank of England Weekly Return dated 
30th July, 1919, with that dated 1st /August, 1917, discloses the 
following changes — • 

(1) The Bank of Eng^^nd Note Girculation (notes issued by 
Issue Department less notes in Banking Department) increased 
by 910,845. 

(^*1^ie* amount of Gold Cdih and Bulfion 114 tlTe Issua^ • 
Department increased by ^6,385, 635. 
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(3) Public Deposits decreased by £26,930,730 ana utner ueposus 
by £12,189,496. The Total Deposits, therefore, decreased by 
£39,120,226. 

(4) Government Securities in the Banking Department decreased 
by £7,295,855, and Other Securities by £28,909,302. The Total 
Securities, therefore, decreased by £36,205,157. 

(5) The Reserve of the Banking Department (Notes, Gold and 
Silver coin) decreased by £2,952,019. The Reserve on 1st August, 
1917, represented 18 per cent, of the total deposit liabilities. 
On 30th July, 1919, it represented 20 per cent., a rise of tviro points. 

There were no changes in the Bank l^ate during the last two. 
years, which remained at 5 throughout the period. 

The position of the Bank of England at yearly interval since 
6,th August, 1913, is shown in the tables given below. 
Compating^ the Weekly Return dated 30th July, 1919, with the 
one dated 22nd July, 1914 (just before the war), ih: changes in 
the various items making up the return are as followS'*'- 


BANK OF ENGLAND 

ISSUL Departmknt 


At 

Notes 

Issued. 

'Ictal. 

i 

Government 

Debt. 

Other 

S. ‘('.unties. 

Gold Coin 
and Bullion. 

Total. 

luig H, 1913 - 
July 22, 19H - 
July 29, 1914 - 
Aug. 5, 1914 - 
Aug. 4, 1915 - 
Aug. 2, 1916 - 
Aug. 1, 1917 - 
July 31, 1918 - 
July 30, 1919 - 
Increase bince 
July 22, 1914 

£ 

.55, 970, 
57,014,410 
55,121,405 
44,491,070 
79,6.57,775 
71,360,195 
68,295,6.50 
85,012,730 
104,681,285 

47,666,875 

' £ 
55.970,030 
57,014,410 
55.121,405 
44,491,070 
i 79,657,775 

1 71,360,195 
68,'^5,650 1 
85,012,730 1 
104,681,285 j 

47,666,875 j 

£ 

11,015,100 

11,015,100 

11,015,100 

11,015,100 

11,015,100 

11,015,100 

n.ois.iiH) 

11,015,100 
, 11,015,100 

£ 

7,434,900 
' 7,434,9X1 
7,434,900* 
7,434,900 
7,434,900 
7,434,900 
7,434,900 
7,434,900 

1 7,434,900 

JU 

{ 

37,520,030 
38,564,410 
36,671,405 
26,041,070 
61,207,775 
52.910,195 
49,845 650 
66,562,730 
86,231, 2a5 

b 1 

47,666,875 

* 1 

^J'5,970,030 
57,014,410 
55,121.405 
44,491,070 , 

, 79,657,77' 
i "ii ,360^35 

1 68.29^,6.50f 
o as,0l2,73tf ' 
104,68., 285 

47,666,875 


Banking Department 



At 

Propriet(jr's 

Capital. 

Rest. 

Public 

iX'pnsits. 

ij — 

♦Other |7-DayailJ 
Deposits. |Other Bills 

1 Total. 

,Aug. 6, 1913 - 
'July 22, 1914 - 
July 29, 1914 - 
Aug. 5, 1914 - 

Aug. 4, 1915 - 
^ug. 2,1916 -1 
Aug. 1*1917 - 
July 31, 191^ - 
July 30, 1^ ~ 
Increase siru^ * 
Julf 22^1914 

• — ^ ^ 

14^.53,00(]f 

14;S53,0(K) 

14,553,000 

14,553,000 

14,553,000 

14,553,000 

14,553,000 

f4,553iH)0 

1 4,553jto0 

_« 

*£ 

3,512,4.57 
3,446,453 
3,491,156 
3,547,083 
3,450,561 
3,410,042 
3,399,004 
3|434,289 
3,364,409 < 

- 82,044 

£ 

9,3.50,113 
13,735,393 
12,713,217 
11, 499, 452 » 
147,058,621 
51,009,979 
44,81^,739 
37,789,088 
of; ,881 ,009 

4,145,6t6 

1 39,822,865 
42,1»),297 
54,418,908 
56,749,610 
84,221,335 ! 
85,517,391 • 
128,744,lSte 
138,440,086 
116, .554,700 

74,360.403 

£ 

1%734 

14,736 

10,969 

10,312 

41,081 

31,924 

16,167 

10,083 

13^1*1 

,-984 

£ 

67,252,169 

73,934.939 

85,187,850 

86J59,457 

249,324.^8 

154,522,336 

101.524,106 

19V-i27,446 

152,366,930 

i‘ 

78,431,901 
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At • 

Government 

Securities. 

Other 

Securities. 

Notes. 

Gold and 
Silver Com. 

•fotal. 

Aug. 6, *1913 - - - 

£ 

12,756,539 

£ 

26,988,361 

£ 

26,013,865 

£ 

1,493,404 

£ 

67,252,169 

July 22, 1914- 

11,005,126 

11,005,126 

33,632,762 

27,697,120 

1,599,931 

73,934,939 

July 29, 1914- 

47,307,530 

25,415,055 

1,460,139 

85,187,850 

Aug.f5, 1914 - 

11,041,152 

65,351,656 

8,385,6.50 

1,. 580, 999 

86,359,4.57 

Aug. 4, 1915 - • - 

46,874,146 

155,264,727 

46,171,745 

1,013,980 

249,324,598 

Aug. 2, 1916 - - _ 

42,'y88,361 

75,657,166 

34,702,570 

1,974,239 

154,522,336 

Aug. 1, 1917 - - - 

50,439,661 

1 10,6.54,8.52 

27,819,240 

2,610,3.53 

191, .524, 106 

July 31, 1918- 

58,601,132 

106,787,164 

28,142,390 

696,760 

194,227,446 

July 1919- 

liirrrasr sinco 

43,143,806 

81,745,550 

25,294,030 

2,183,544 

152,366,930 

July 22, 1914 - 

32,138,680 

48,112,788 

-2,403,090 

583,613 

78,431,991 

• 


« 6 • 

(1) The Note Circulation (notes issued by Issue Department less 

notes rin Banking Department) has increased by £50,069,965. 
A large part of this increase may be due to people subject to iht 
Excess Profits tax who have cashed cheques and ta^ien part or 
the ^j^hole oP the proceeds in the form of notes for hoarding pur- 
poses with the object of part evasion of the tax. In peace time 
itfis gencrall}^ considered in financial circles that from 70 t6*75 per 
cent, of the Bank of* England Note Circulation is in the tills, safes, 
and strong rooms of the joint stock banks. 

(2) The amount of gold coin and bullion held by the Bank of 
England in the Issue Department has increased by £47,666,875. 
In the*Bjwikftig Department the amount of gdd and silver coin! 
has increased by £583,613. 

• , (3) Public Deposits have increased by £4,145,616, and Other 
PeJjosits by ^74,369,403, making a toti^l increase in deposits of 
778^515,019. 

(4) Government Securities have increased by £32,138,680, and 
Othcff Securities by £48,112,788, making a total increase in 
1!?ctif^ies of £80,251,468. 

(5) The Ranking Reserve (notes, gold and silver coin in Banking 
Department) has decreasccl by £1,819,477; but if expressed as a 
proportion of the total deposit liabilities,* it l^s fallen from 52 per 
cent, to 20 p'^r cent. 

(6) ^Scven day and othejf bills have decreased by £984. 

The increase, namely, £80,251,468 ^ the item Secmitics ^how^ 
the extent jto which the Bank of Englar^, atp^the jbehest^ of the 
Gov^nment,*has manufactuj;ed a(f(fitional credit^ during the^ course? 
of the war, and gives a reason for part of the ¥freat increase that 
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,lias taken place in the so-called cash reserves of the joint sto<r.k 
banks /cash in hand and at Bank of England) during the course 
of the war; for, in the main, credit manufactured by the Bank 
of England usually gravitates by transfer to the balances the 
joint stock banks at the Bank of England, if not in the first 
instance loaned direct to one or more of the joint stpck banks. 

A record of Bank Rate changes since thfe commencement of the 
year 1914 is shown in the table appended — 


BANK RATE CHANGES 



Date of Change. « 

Rate. 

Duration 
in Days. 

1914 . 

January 8 . 

Thursday . 

% 

# 

14 

_ 

22 


4 

7 


• 29 

pp 

3 

182 


July 30 

ft 

4 

1 


M 31 

Friday 

8 *■ 



August 1 

Saturday 

10 

5 

)f * • 

„ 6 

Thursday . 

6 

2 


1 8 . 

Saturday 

5 1 

705 

1916 

July 13 

Thursday . . * 

6 

189 

1917 . 

JcT.iuary 18 

»» 

H 

77 

» 

j April 5 


5 



(b) Joint Stock Banks 

In the following review of the changes that took place in the 
position of joint stock banks during the past two years, and tlje 
comparison of the positi(;>n at 31st December, 1918, ,with fhat^ if 
31st December, 1913, it is tq be understood that the genrjrsff 
expression “ joint stock' banks includes not only banks which are 
established under the Joint Stock Companies Acts, but alsr the 
few private banks still remaining in the United Kingdom.*”' 

On the next two pages, tables are give'n^comparing tjie balance 
sheet position of the joint stock banks at 31st December, 1918, 
with that two year^ before — at 31st December, 1916 — and also 
Vith that five J^ears before — ^at 31st Decenfber, 19f3. It is not 
possible to bring the figures up to 30th June, 1919, for sope of 
4he bginks picblish balance sheets only once a year (dated 31st DedJ. 

The giain c/iangfs th^t took place in the balance sheet p^itioii 
*of tlip joint j.tock banks during the twq^ycars ending 31st December, 
1918,* were an inert^se of £554,678,000 in the amoitnt due to their 
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depositors, an increase of £16,794,000 in their so-called Cash 
Reserves (usually described on balance sheets as Cash in hand* 
and at Bank of England an increase of £153,895,000 in*Money 
at CaU and at Short Notice, an increase of £73,920,000 in Invest- 
ments, an increase of £284,627,000 in Bills discounted, and an 
' incifcase of ^64,575,000 in Advances. All these increases show 
that the banking position, so far as inflation was concerned, went 
from bad to worse during the period under review. 

CoViparing the balance sheet position of tlic joint stock banks^ 
at 31st December, 1918, with that at 31st December, 1913. the 
chief changes that hav^ taken place are an increase of* £962,837,000 
in the amount due to their depositors, an increase of £20O71,0d0 
in thiir Cash Reserves, an increase of £129,943,000 in Money at 
Call and at Short Notice, an increase of £299,646,000 in Inve^-» 
ments, an increase of £292,385,000 in Bills discounted, airt!*an 
increase of ^92,308,000 in Advances. The chief reasons for these 
changes are reviewed at some lengtli below, the figures quoted 
in the varicfis tables being extrac'ted from the combined»balance 
sheet of the joint iftock banks published annually by The Statist. 

m 

Combined Balance Sheet of the Banks of the United Kingdom 
(Exclusive of the Bank of England), 1918 and 1916 
{Compiled by *'The Statist,’* and published in its issues dated Slst May, 

- 1919, and June 2nd, 1917) 

liabilities 


.1918 1916. 



• 

%of 

Total 

• 

% of 
Total 

Increase ( 4 - ) 
or 

Decrease (-). 

• 

<C^tal paid up. 
Funds . 

Total p 

Notes ii! circula- 
tion 

Acceptances 
Deposit and Cur- 
rent Accounts 

Pro^t Balance . 

• 

, Tot^ Liabilities 

• • • 

73,89(^000 

56,405,000 

8-2 

2-6 

£ 

70.697.000 

43.578.000 

1 

4*1 

2*0 

£ 

+ 3,199,000 

4 - 12,827,000 

130 , 30 LOGO 

56,324,0h0 

65,080,000 

t 

2,033,518,000 

6,848.‘900 

5-7 

2*5 

2*8 

88*7 

•3 

114,275,000 

v34,814,000 
74,336 J)00 

1,478,840,000 

5,907,000 

0*7 

2*0 

4*8 

*80*6 

*4 

4- 16,0^6,000 

4- 21,510,000 
- 9,256,000 

4- 554,678,000 
4- 941,000 

'2.292.071,000' 

►100*0 

P,708.172,000 

lOO’fl 

4- 588,899,000 

' 1 


^ Some banks use the cxjJltession “ Cash in han*^ and i9ith tljp Bank of 
England ” ; olher banks “ C^sh in hand and in the* Bank England.” 
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Combined Balance Sheet oV the Banks or the UN//iiD Kingdom 
(Exclusive of the Bank of England), 1918 and 1916 — contd. 


assets 

.1918 1916—1 




%of 

Total. 


% of 
Total 

Increase ( -H ) 
or 

Decrease (-) 

Cash in hand, at 
Bank of Eng- 

1 

354,079,000 

15*5 

1 ‘ 

337,285,000 

19*2 

1 

+ 16,794,000 

land, etc. 
Money at Call & 
at Short Notice 

275,575,000 

12*0 

121,680,000 

7*0 

9 

-H U3, 895.000 

Inves’tments r 

510,580,000 

22*3 

436,660,000 

25*6 

+ 73.920,000 

Bills discounted 

460,781,000 

20*1 

176,154/100 

10*3 

-1- 284,627,000 

AtiVance^ 

598,088,000 

26*1 

533.513,000 

81*9 

■f 64,575,000 

Liability of Cus- 
tomers for 

65,080,000 

2*8 

74,336,000 

4*8 

~ 9.2C6,000 

* Acceptances 
B£nk Premises, j 
etc. . 

27,888,000 

1*2 

28,544,000 

1*7 

656.000 

Total Assets . ! 2,292,071,000 

lOO-O 

1,708,172,000 

lOO-O 

"+ 583.899,000 


Note.-*-" Bankers do not in all cases separate their cash fiom their caV 
cans or their bills discounted from their advances. To«jive a comprehensive 
view of the manjiicr in which banking funds arc employed, we have assumed 
that the experience of banks that do separate these items one from the other 
IS that of all the banks, and wc have apportioned the amounts on this basis.*' 
( The Statist.) 

•Combined Balance^ Sheet of the Banks of the Unitei Ktngtom 
* (Exclusive of the Bank of England) 1918 and 1913 
{Compiled by ”The Statist," and published in its issue dated 315/ May, 1919) 
liabilities 


.1918 1913. 




% O^' 

Total. 


% .of 
Total. 

Increase ( ^ 
or 

Decrease J-). 


i 


i 



£ ^ 

Capital paid up . 

73,896.000 

3*2 

71,203,000 

5*6 


2,694,000 

Reserve funds . 

56,405,000 

2*5 

46,621,000 

8*7 

+ 

9.784.000 

Total . 

130.301,000c 

5*7 

117,823.000 

9*8 

+ 

12.478.000 

Notes in circula- 







•tion 

^6,324, 000 

2*5 

15,981,000 

" 1*2 

+- 

40.343,000 

Acceptances . 

65,080,000 

*.2*8 

63,458,000 

5*0 

+ 

1,622,000 

Deposit and Cur- 






• 

rent accounts. 

2,033,518,000 

88*7 

1,070,681,000 

84*0 

+ 

962,837.000' 

Profit balance . 

6,848,000 
t i ^ 

‘ *8 

b,094,000 

•5 

+ 

754vP00 

‘ T^tal Liabilities 

• • 

4,292,071,000 

lOO'O'' 

274,^37,000 

100*0 

+r;oi8,034.«oo 
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Combined BaSknce Sheet of the BaniIs of the United Kingdom 
^Exclusive of the Bank of England), 1918 and 1913 — canid. 

ASSETS 


.1918 . 1913. 


• 

9 

• 


'V, of 
Total. 


% of 
Total. 

Increase ( + ) 
or 

Decrease (-)• 


1 


L 


i 

Cash in hand, at 






Baifk of Eng- 

354,079,000 

15*5 

152,308.000 

11*9 

+ 201,771,000^ 

land, etc. 






Money at tall & 




11*4 

• 

at Short Notice 

275.575.000 

12-0 

145.<i32.000 

+ 129,943,000 

Investments 

510,58(7,000 

22 *» 

210,934,000 

16*6 

+ 29&,646,0(^ 

Bills discounted 

400,781,000 

20-1 

l(i8,39(i,000 

13*2 

+ 292.385,000 

Advances 
Liability of Cus- 

598,088.000 

26*1 

505,780,000 

39*7 

+ 92,308,000 

« 

tomers for 
Acceptances 

(S5.080,000 

2*8 

(i3,4 58,000 

5*0 

•P 1.622.0(M) 

Bank Premises, 
ctdl 






27.888.000 

1*2 

27,529,000 

©1 

+ 359,000 

Total Assets 

0 

2,292,071,000 

100*0 j'j. 274,037, 000 

100*0 

+1,018,034,000 

• 


• 




' 


(For its compiliitions, The Statist t,»k(‘s tlio fijj[urcs of the last Balance 
Sheets issued by the variou.-. banks. Tin* inaionty ol these are dated 31 st 
I")('(’('mb'‘r, for the year in question; but a iew arc* dat'd eailn'r, between 
3(Hb June and 31st Diceinber; or latv*r, between 1st Jannaiy and 1st April ) 
[It i*ci^toiWy to use the term “Deposits” 1oi>lhe as^;regate of th« 
balanci's standing to tjie credit ol custom(*rs, whether on strictly deposfl 
account or on current account 1 

[Note, — S ec Notes to previous statement.] 

Increase in Deposit Liabilities 1o Cusiomers, £962,837,000. — 
The increase in ^hc deposit liabiRtics har been primarily due to 
the ^nanufaclfire of credit in various forms by the Government 
banks. Whether the banks subscribe to War Loans 
direct, or make loans to the Government in any other direct or 
indirect* form, they In net effect (after \’arious transfer *and 
re-transfer entries between bankers’ l alj^nces and Public Accounts 
at the BanlsPof Engkind) contract witli the Govekiiinent, in rcturj^ 
for a certain rate or rates of interest, J;o credit the amount of theii 
subscriptions tc^ customers to whom payments aie due from the 
>Gov«*nment for goods and Services.* This the banks arc able fo 
do^*ecauShsthey are the gener^My accepted C\isto|jians fjf credjj. 
It^is obvious ihat the resiift of such action b^^the banks "mtist be 
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an expansion in the aggregate of the credit balances due to their 
customers. 

The following table shows the annual increases in the amount 
due to depositors since 31st December, 1913— 


Amount Due on Deposit and Current Accounts 


December 315^. 

Amount. 

Increase. 


L 

i 

1914 

. 1,167,255,000 

96,574,000 

1915 

. 1.271,706,000 

104,451,000 

1916 

. 1,478,840,000 

207,134,000 

1917 • . 

. 1.742.902,000 

264,062,000 

^918 

. 2,033,518,000 

290,616,000 


Increase for five years 

;^962,837,000 


"^fharing 1919, up to the publication of this report, it is known 
there has been a further considerable increase in banking credit, 
and consequently in deposit liabilities to customers. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer staled on 30th July th^t the banks 
had subscribed for £111,000,000 of the Victory Loan issued in 
June. Bank ^ advances to customers for manufacturing and 
trading purposes are also known to have increased fairly con- 
siderably during the year, owing to the great increase in 
xianufacturing costs and the high prices of commodilics m 
F rom the composition of the combined balance sheet of joint 
stock banks and the necessity of balancing both sides of the 
account, it is obvious that at any time the aggregate of custtmeis* 
credit balances, apart from any excess deposit over witlidrav^aT 
of legal tender by customers, or' a reduction in th6 relatively small 
amount of own notes outstanding, can cnly increase by various 
forms of credit advances by banks. In their effect in incror l.ig 
deposits, it is immaterial whether the advances be at call or at 
shorl; notice, or for more or less fixed period's, or permanent in the 
form of purchases of iiD cstments, and whether made to the 
(government or the glmeral public. During the ten years, 1904- 
1913, bank deposits increased on an average about £30,000,000 a 
year. Of this increase, about £27,000,000 was dug to bank credit 
e'kpanSdon, the remaining £3,000,000 or less being due to excess 
^‘posit •over l!?wiilfdrawal of *4C'gal tender, mainly "gol^ ^,by 
ciistofners. 
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Increase vn Cash in hand, at Bank Sf England, etc. , £ 201 , 771 , 000 . 
— The increase in Cash Reserves is due partly to temporary loans 
by the joint stock •banks to the Government, through the jtiedium 
of the^ Bank of England; and partly to the reserves of currency 
notes held by the banks on 31st December, 1918, being consider- 
ably greater^than the amount of gold they held at 31st December, 
1913. It is obvious thut to the extent the joint stock banks take 
currency notes from the Bank of England (without exchanging 
gold^r other notes for them) and retain them in their own reserves, 
so will 4heir aggregate cash reserves tend to be increased, pro- 
vided that the Government draws on the credit created by the 
withdrawal of such notes from the Bank of England. • Up #0 
31st December, 1918, the Government had drawn on the Cur- 
rency Note Account to the extent of £305,133,409. The increase 
in the cash reserves of the joint stock banks during the 
certainly n%t due to excess deposit over withdrawal of legal tender 
by customers. 

The following table shows the? annual increases in tlje Cash 
Reserves of the jokit stock banks since 31st December, 1913 — 


Amount of Cash Reserves 


At December 31s<. 

r9i4* 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1915 


Amount. 

. 221,595,000 

. 224.421,000 
. 337,285,000 

. 319,504,000 
. 354,079,000 

« 

Increase for ^ve years 


Increase. 

. i 

69.287.000 

2,826,000 

112.864.000 

17.781.000 (decrease) 

34.575.000 


^^201,771,000 


■^Ciiking the joint stock banks as one unit, their cash reserves 
may at any time be inc^ased in any of the following six ways — 
{i4)^y an excess ^deposit over withdrawal of legal tender by 
their customers. During the past ft^^e years the reverse has 
happened; ^hcre has been an excess withdrawal over deposit ^f 
legal tender, owing to Jhe general **ise in commodity prices and 
•increased waggs requiring an additional amount of legal tender 
to ^e in circulation. 

By the joint stock banl^ increa'sing fheirlown feserve^of, 
l^gal tendep by withdrawals of legal tendef from the* ^nk of 
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England, and having their balances at the Bank of England nvii,n- 
Gained or increased by any of the credit operations enumerated 
in the following paragraphs (C), {D), (E). This!* method was well 
illustrated during the war by the indirect effects of the is^ue of 
Currency Notes on joint stock bank reserves. 

(C) By the Bank of England granting credit to bill brokers - 
and other borrowers to meet loans called^ in by the joint stock 
banks. 

^ (D) By the Bank of England granting credit to other custodiers, 
who transfer the whole or part of it to the accounts of the joint 
stock banks dt the Bank of England. 

‘(E) BT/ the joint stock banks paying in to their accounts at the 
Bank of England drafts drawn on the Bank of England. 7*^1050 
drafts may be drawn on credit balances at or against advances 
mayie by the Bank of England, and may represent amounts due 
direct to the joint stock banks in the fii'st instance, or t« custopiers 
of the joint stock banks. In the latter case, the joint stock banks 
will first, have given credit to their customers for the^ amounts of 
the drafts. i> 

(F) By the ‘joint stock banks making temporary loans to the 
Goveinmont through the medium of the Bank of England, the 
Government using such loans for war disbursements; and the 
jtint stock banks ip their balance sheets including theip v’holly 
of partly under the heading “ Cash in hand and at Bank of Eng- 
land," instead of wholly under the heading " Money at Call and ♦ 
at Short Notice." This possible form of Government borrewiivg' ^ 
was certainly not in operation before the war, but there arv gog^ 
reasons for believing itvto haVe been in operatfon during and 
since 1916. u " 

Summing up in the matter of joint stock bank cash reseev^ivif* 
the great increase in such reserves duiping the war is to be 
accounted for by the expansion of credit by the Bank of E*jigland 
and the ultimate transfer oi the major part of it to the accounts 
o^ the joint stock^banks at the Bank of England, successive bor- 
rowings by the Government pf bankers' spare balances and sub- 
sequent disbursement of such borrowings, and the, building up of^ 
additional legal tender reserved in hai\d by the joint stock baaiks 
,in,the foftn of ^rrehey notes ami ''currency note ccrtificatesi a^d 
the usfe by the Gotj^rnment of the credit thereby created. N^o 
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part of the increase has been due t6 excess deposit over with- 
drawal of legal tender by customers of joint stock banks, for, on* 
the contrary, thei^ has been an almost continuous absoqJtion of 
legal Render by the' public since the commencement of the war, 
owing to rapidly increasing commodity prices and wages. 

(|) Increase in Money at Call and at Short Notice, £129,943,000. 
— ^The increase in the c mount of money at call and at short notice 
is primarily, if not wholly, due to the joint stock banks making 
short* loans to the Bank of England, as explained in the reasons 
given for the increase in the cash reserves of the fcirmer banks. 

The following table ^shows the annual incrt^ases iif the amount 
of Money at Call and at Short Notice since 31st Deceniberf 1913^ 


Amount of 

Money at Call and 

AT Short Notice 

At'Mst December. 

Amount. 

Increase. 


i 

L 

1914 

. 122,239.000 

23,393,000 (decrease) 

' 1915 

. 101.510.000 

20,729,000 (decrease) 

1916 

. 121,680,000 

20,170,000 

1917 

. 214.885.000 

93,205,000 

1918* 

( 

. 275,575.000 

60,690,000 


Increase for five years 

£129,943^00 


(4) Increase in Investments, £299,646,000. — The joint stock banks 
are kto^yn >o have subscribed directly to the^^various War Loai« 
more than £300,000,000 up to 31st December, 1918, and to have 
disposed of the greater part of the small amount of foieign invest- 
j menttt they held at the commencement of the war in the general 
'Sthemc^of Government mobilization of "foreign securities.^ 

The following table shows the* ^nnuaUincreases in the amount 
of invest merits since 31*t Decembei, 1913 — 



Amount of Investments 

At 31 December. 

_ Amount. 

Increase. 

# 


1 

1914 

V 241,742,000^ 

30,808,000 

1915 

. 441,052,000* 

199,310,000 

1919 

. 436,660,000 

• 4,892,000 (decrease) 

1917 

. 431.962,000 

4,698,000 (decrease) 

1918 

• . 510.580,db0 

78,618,000 


inreeftse for fiA^ years 

£299,646,(500 


••• ’* * k 

^ This scheme was based suggestions sent ta the H-easury iftr. 
H. Gibson on 5th July, 1915, and on subsequentddates 
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(5) Increase in Bills Discounted, £292,385,000.-^here is ^revy 
reason to believe that the whole of the increase in bills discounted 
is due to holdings of Treasury bills. The major ‘part of the increaSiS 
took place during the two years ending 31st December, 1918. 
Some of the joint stock banks state in their balance sheets, or 
have proclaimed at their annual meetings, the actual amoui]^; of 
Treasury bills held by the Bank. The amount of Treasury bills 
outstanding on 31st December, 1918, was £1,094,740,000. During 
the current year 1919, a further considerable increase in* bills 
discounted is to be expected, on account of discounts of m.^rcanlile 
bills following on the re-establishment of world- wide trade at 
j5rices I'onsiderably higher than those ruling prior to the war. 

The following table shows the annual increases in the apiount 
of bills discounted since 31st December, 1913 — 

t 

. 

Amount of Bills Discounted 

Amount. Increase. 

i i 

161.540.000 6,856,00 J (decrease) ^ 

127.401.000 3-*,139,000 (decrease) 

176.154.000 48,753,000 

368.043.000 191,889,000 

460.781.000 92,738,000 

Increase for five years £292,385,000 

(6) Increase in Advances, £92,308,000. — ^Thc increase in the 
amount of advances during the past five years is due to inecreascs 
during the three years "1916-1918. The increase durii^ th^sr 
three years is due to advances by the banks to customers to enable 
them to subscribe to War Loans, and to the considerably increased 
:ost of labour and higher prices of materials compelling, 
:raders to seek additional accommodation from tkeir bankers, 
lot withstanding large trading profits. 

During the current year, and possibly for some years hence, a 
iairly considerabk increase in advances will take plaice, following 
m the re-establishment of ,.world-wide^ trade, present costs of 
abour and raw materials being from 100 to 300 per cent, higher 
ban dbsts under pre-war conditions. ' Manufacturing and trading 
:pncerns*^now t^equlre considerably more floating capital to run 
he bhsinesses thaif^they did in pre-war times. 


.<4/ 315^ December. 

' 1914 

1915 

1916 . 

1917 

1918 
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pie lulloWiJig table shows the annual increases in the amount 
ol advances since 31st December, 1913 — 

Amount of Advances 

Amount. Increase. 

L I 

. 536,319,000 30,539,000 

. 498,285,000 38,034,000 (decrease) 

. ^ . 533,513,000 35,228,000 

. 549,119.000 15,606.000 

. 598,088,000 48,96.), 000 

Increase for five years ;^92,308,000 

The Xmalgamation Movement 

Th# amalgamation movement between banks has been par- 
ticulai'ly active and important during the past two years. 
movement attained such dimensions, that it aroused fears in file 
conynerciai world of the establishment of a money trust. To allay 
these fears, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the 
House of C|>mmons on Tuesday, ’Sth March, 1918, that «a Com- 
mittee had been •appointed “to consider and report to what 
extent, if at all, amalgamation between banks iflay affect pre- 
judicially the interests of the industrial and mercantile com- 
munity, and whether it is desirable that legislation should be 
introduced to prohibit such amalgamations ^r to provide safe- 
guards under whicti they might continue to be permitted.” The 
Committee was composed chiefly of bankers, with, however, a 
sufficiently strong infusion of ordinary business representatives. 
W1 prdpos^ amalgamations were held up whilst the Committee 
was sitting. 

Qn Tuesday, 21st May, 1918, the Committee presented its 
*?l!!p«rt. Below are given some of the conclusions come to by the 
Commitl^e — 

Sev^l recent amalgamations, however, have undoubtedly provoked 
an unusual amount of interest, and hav^ been seriously criticized in 
certain quajrters. TWs change in public opinion appears to be due 
mainly to the fiiel tiiat amalgamations have changed their type aifd 
coi^ist no longer in the absorption of a local bank by a larger and more 
widely spread j^int stock bank, but in the union of two joint stock 
bat^Vs, both already possessiwg large <unds and branches spread ovisr 
a wic^p a^^a. These two types o^ amalgamtion-differ very jjraterially 
frgm one zChother, and arguments* used to justify the former type -do 
not necessarily aonlv to tne latter. 


AtSlst December. 

1914 

1915, 

1916 

1917 

1918 
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Just as the large banks ol the past secured certaiff advantages tc 
.trade by collecting deposits from parts of the country where they wen 
not required, and placing them at the disposal of other parts whict 
stood in need of advances, so it is claimed that 'this process can be 
carried still further with advantage by amalgamating large banks 
with one another. This is no doubt true, though, of course, the degree 
to which an extension of area is in fact secured by amalgamating bank? 
differs considerably in each case. . . . There must come a poini 
when the policy of substituting one large l:|ank for two will usually 
mean a very small extension of area, if any, and some reduction oi 
competition. 

It has b(vn repre.sented to us that there is a real danger le*^., one 
bank, by the gradual extension of its connections, may obtain such 
a position the.t it can attract an altogether preponderate amount oi 
banking busine.ss; or, alternatively, lest twi banks may approach 
shell a fiosition indejxuidently and then achieve it by amalgamation 
Any approacli to a banking combine or Money Tru.st, by this or any 
otiier means, would undoubt(‘dly cau.se great apjirehension to all classes 

the community and give rise to a demand for nationalizing the 
biti iking trade. . . . While we believe there is at jiresent no idea ol 
a Money Trust, it appears to us not altogether impossible that circum- 
stances might produce something approaching to it at a comparatively 
early date. 

Such, are the main arguments laid before us against further amal- 
gamations. Undoubtedly some of the dangers feared are somewhat 
problematical and remote, and we .should very much have preferred 
to avoid the necessity for any interference by Government with the 
administration of banking. But, on a careful review of all the above 
considerations, we are forced to the conclusion that the possible 
dangers resulting from further large amalgamations are material enough 
to outweigh the arguments against Government interference, and that 
in view ol the excejitional extent to which the interests ol the whole 
community depend on banking arrangements, some measure ol 
Government control is essential. . . . We therefore recommend that 
legislation be passed requiring that the jirior approval of the Govern- 
ment must be obtained before any amalgamations are announced p. 
carried into effect. ^ ‘ 

It only remains to make a suggestion as to which Government 
department or departments should be charg’rxl with the responsibility 
of approving or disapproving amalgamation schemes, etc., undw<pp» 
proposal above. On the whole, we think that the approval both of 
the Treasury and the Board of Trade should be obtained and that 
legislation should be passed requiring the two departments to set up 
a special Statutory Commits oe to advise them, the members of which 
should be nominated bjs the departments from time to time for such 
jferiod as may seem desirable, and should consist of one commercial 
representative and one financial representative, with power to appoint 
an arbitrator, should they disagree. 

Early in Jui^, 1018, the ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer .stated 
that tke*Govfernment proposed to introduce legislatiqn as soon as 
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• % ? . 

pQS'lible to carry out the recommendations contained in the Report, 

of the Bank Amalgamation Committee. Meanwhile, tc\ avoid 
dela^, a committed of two had been set up to advise the depart- 
ments, concerned on the desirability or otherwise of any schemes 
for amalgamations that may be proposed. On 15th April, 1919, 
the ^Chancellor introduced a Bill entitled “ A Bill to make pro- 
vision for controlling thh amalgamation of Joint Stock Banks and 
for purposes connected therewith,"’ the Act to take effect as from 
the 2fth day of March, 1919. The Bill provides that — 

* , 

Except with the previous approval of the Treasury and Board of 

Trade, given on an application made for the purpose under tlfis Act* 
and subject to compliance with any conditions attached to the approval, 
it shall not be lawful for any joint stock bank (a) to amalgamate with 
any otfter bank; or (b) to transfer or sell its business or any part of ' 
its business to any other bank, or to acquire tlic business or any pa« 
of the business of, or any interest in, any other bank; and except with 
such ^provaj as aforesaid and subject to such compliance as aforesaid, 
it shadl not bq lawful for any person being a director of a joint stock 
bank to become a director of any oBier joint stock bank, provided 
that nothing* ’lereinbcfore mentioned shall make it unlawful for any 
person to hold any directorship which he holds at the commencement 
of this Act. • 


The following is a list of amalgamations that have been 
announced since 1st August, 1917, up to 1st August, 1919 — 


Former Banks. 

■m 

London City and Midland 
l^ondon •joint Stock 
LliSfds • 

Capital and CountieJ 

London County afid Westminster 

Flit’s* 

^f^lRSIteglbam and Nottinghamshire 
Barclays 

London^ aj^d^South WesteAi 
London and Provincial • 

National Provincial of England 
Union of London and Snifhs 
W. and J. Biggerstaff 
Bradford District Bank « 

Badk of Liverpool , 

i^^artin^* * 

Union Blnk ^Manchester 
East ^orley and Bradford Deptfsit 
Byk 

a~(1408c) 


Now Amalgamated as 

London Joint City and Midland 
Bank*. Ltd. 

IJoyds Bank, Ltd. 

) London County Westminster and 
I Parr's Bank, Ltd. 

I Barclays Bank, Ltd. 

} National Provincial and Union Bank 
of England, Ltd. 

Bank of Liverpool and Martins, •Ltd. 

)•.. ' • • • 

( Union Bank of JiIanchllster,*LlPl. 

\ 41 • 
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In addition to the above amalgamations, some of the Engiisfh 
banks have acquired controlling interest in certain Irish and 
Scottish banks. Intimate mutual working arrangements havc'also 
been made with a number of foreign and colonial banks. ,, 

The following table shows the names of the five joint stock 
banks which had more than £200,000,000 due to depositors on 
31st December, 1918 — ^ 


Name of Bank. 


Amount due by Bank 
on Deposit ayi 
Current Accounts 


London Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd.. . . 33vS,350,315 

lAoyds Lank, Ltd. . 266,808,139 

London County Westminster and Parr's Bank, Ltd.. 263,129,887 

Barclays Bank, Ltd 239,381,613 

♦National Provincial and Union Bank of England, Ltd. 200,864,639 

I 

iBelow the £200,000,000 limit the next largest bank is the 
Bank of Liverpool & Martins, Ltd., which on 31st Decembci, 
1918, had deposit and current account liabilities of £S3, 243,450. 

The timalgamation movement among banks has certainly not yet 
reached its finality. One would think that a. very advantageous 
amalgamation could be effected by all the existing Lancashire and 


YorksShire banks combining their resources. Such a combination 
would be mutually advantageous to the banks and their customers. 


(c) Savings Banks 

During the past two years there has been a considerable increase* 
in Savings Banks deposits, notwithstanding the rate of ihtcrest 
allowed to depositors has remained at the low figure of {)cr ce^^c . 
per annum. The increase for the year ending 3rd August, 1918, 
was about £33,400,000; and for the year binding 2nd August, ?1919, 
was about £52,900,000. Evidently the great increase in*^ifl5^s 
that has taken place during the past twd’ years has left^the work- 
ing classes with a greater margin for sa?dng purposes. During the 
^first three years of vjar, the deposits of Savings Banks decreased 
about £I,000,Oo6. This decrease was, however, due ’ to the with- 
drawal of over £20,000,000 fbr investment in the 4 J and 5 per cent. 
•War J.x)ans 'issued during sur-h periqd. 

The /ollowipg t^le show* the,,liabilities of the Governm^jit on 
iaviRg% Banfic Account at yearly inter\6ils since the cofrimencejnent 
of tho ^^'ar ; 
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s •Liabilities of the Government on Savings Bank Account^ 


Total amount 
• at the credit of 


At 

The Fund 
for the 
Banks 
for Savings 
(Trustee 
Savings 
Banks), 

The 

Post Office 
Savings 
Bank 
Fund. 

Total 

Increase -H 
Decrease -- 

• 

i 

L 

1 

• £ 


• 



Lor one year 

Aug. 8, 1914* 

52,979,463 

191,516,822 

244,496,285 

+ 6,141,243' 

.. 7, 1915 . ; 

50,371,832 

181.648,755 

232,020,587 

- 12,475,698 

.. 5. J916 

52,232,866 

193,953,283 

246,186.149 

+ 14,165,562 

4. 1917 

48,716.324 

194,811,264 

243,527.588 

- 2,658,561 

.. 3. 1918 . ; 

56,281,545 

220.655,438 

276.936,983 

+ 33.409.395* 

„ 2. 1919 

68.422.709 

261.420,027 

: 

329,842.736 

+ 52.905.75“ 

IncreaJb for 5 '^pirs ' 

■ • i 

15,443,246 

69,903,205 

85,346,451 




Tlie tabic on page 128 shows the number of Triislcc Savings 
Banks open, the number of depositors, and the amount due tc 
depositors at Savings Bank year ends since 20th November, 1913 

In the case ^of the Post Office Savings Bank^ no exact figures 
are at pTesfcnt available later than those for 31st December, 1915^ 
on which date the Savings Bank had 9,971,675 accounts, on 
w'hich there was due £186,327,584. The above tabic shows 

figures given in the above table not represent the exact amounts 
due to depositors of die two classes of savings banks at the respective dates, 
but arc the amoiwils which have been hamled over by the Savings Banks 
for in'\^stment by the National Debt Commissioners, in conformity with 
SSWifcViiigs Banks Acts. The Trustee Savings Banks keeps a small cash 
balance with local joint stock banks, and the Postmaster-General also keeps 
a small balajjce on SavingjjS l^ank Account to meet current withdrawals. 
These casliPbalanccs in both cases arc, however, usually less than 1 per cent, 
of the liabilities to depositors, so* the fluctuation'^in the figures stated in the 
table may, therefore, be taken as representative o^the experience of the 
savings banks dfnee the «ommencement of the war. Thft figures for the 
Trustee Savings Banks do not in any way iiwlude the funds of the Special 
Investi^ent Departments of thoTrustee Savings Banks, for the funds of such 
departments are not handed over to the National Debt Commij^sioners, but 
are invested direct by\he Trustees the baftks, subject to certain stat^ory 
rdfelrictlip:js, largely in temporary Goveymnent lows anj in Iwal lo^s. 

* ]^r the four weeks ending Stl^, August, 1914, there was a totuldecreg^eoi 
{2, 03^8 18, partly .due to the outbreak of war and partlj^o wi^idrawals for 
holidays. “ ^ “ 
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that on 2nd August, 1919, the amount due to depositors tost 
have e<xceeded £261,000,000. 

f ^ 

TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 


Year 
ending 
20 Nov. 

No. 

of 

Banks. 

Nnmb'T 

of 

ivpusitors. 

Increase 

Sums Due to 

Depositors. 


in number 

of 

Depositors. 

Geiieia' | 
Depart- i 
nvMits. j 

Inveshueut 

Depart- 

ments. 

T(da^, 

Increafp -f- 
Deueas*' - 

1913 

202 

1,912,820 

42,310 

£ 1 
54,258,861 

£ 

14,289,116 

£ 

68,547.977 

£ 

h 1,429,955 

1914 

196 1 

1,917,944 

5,124 

53,943,271 i 

15,510,615 

1 69,453,886 

4 4 1)5,909 

1915 

191 

1,966,730 

48,7815 

51,412.370 i 

15,377,281 

' 66,789,651 

- 2,664,'’ J 5 

19^ 

190 

2,015,578 

48,848 

53,783.998 1 

14,633,474 

; 68,417,472 

, 1 1,627,821 

1917 

179 

« 2,046,996 

31,418 

52,350,107 1 

13,993,704 

i 66,343,841 

- 2,073,631 

1918» 

<r 

171 

r. 

2,128,500 

81,504 

60,984, WMl ' 

14,07.S,(M)() 

: 75,059,000 

t 8,715,159 


* The figures for 1918 are still subject to slight correction. 



VII. Currency 


The main change in internal currency during the last two years 
has-been a record expansion of paper issues, with all the attendant 
evils of inflation. There has also been an enormous expansion in 
potential currency — bank deposits — which subject is considered 
at length under the heading of “ Banking.’* 

Since 1st August, 1917, and up to 30th July, 1919, a fiuther 
£170,245,551 of Treasury currency notes and currency note certi- 
ficates have been absorbed by the public and the banks, repre- 
sentir^ an increase of 101 per cent, in a period of two years.. 
Currency notes were first issued by the Treasury on Frida^, 
7th August, 1914. The following table shows the amount of 
curr(Sitic> nofes and currency note certificates outstanding, together 
with the composition of the Currency Note Redemption Accoimt, 
a the end ^each year of war; and in the case of the present year, 
five weeks after the signing of the Peace Treaty. • 

The amount of gold coin and bullion held in the Redemption 
Account, namely, £28,500,000, has not been increased since 
12th May, 1915. 


Currency^Notes Outstanding and Redemption 
Account 


f 


REDEiJpTION ACCOUNT. 


• 

At 

Certificates 

Outstanding. 

• • 

Gold Coifi* 
and Bullion 

Ratio of 
Gold to 
Notes, 

Government 

Securities. 

Balance at 
Bank of 
England. 

August 4 

£ 

46,729,640 

\ 28,500,000 

61-0 

1 

9,585,828 

7,43^287 

1916 • 

AugusT T 

1 

127,674.4*08 

^8,500.000 

22-4 

92,704,722 

8,583,605 

1917 

August 1 

168,541,536 

28,500,000 

le-'S 

.141,590,655 

5,158,641 

1918 • 

July 31 

19\9 

Juty 30 

263,299,933 

28,500,000 

^0*8 

• 

240.358,823 

5,695.268 

1 33^^787,087 

28.500,000 

• 

8-4 

# 

” #1 i 

323,326,7^1^ 

3.305,239^ 

• 


It wrll Se' observed frona^the foflowing table* that^the |r^tesi 

incj^ase in tbe amount outstanding of cutrenc}* notes and 

* • • • 

J2S 
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t . 

^ currency note certificates took place during the fourth year of 
but the greatest percentage increase during the second year of war— 


Annual Increases in the Amount of Currency Notes and 
Currency Note Certificates Outstanding r 


At 

Notes and Certifi- 
cates Outstanding. 

Increase in Amount 
Outstanding. 

Percentage 

Increalse, 

1915 

£ 

1 


August 4 

1916 

46,729,640 

46,729,640 

“7? 

August 2 

1917 

127,674,408 

80,944.768 

,173% 

/Vugust^ 1 

1918 

July 31 

1919 

168,541,536 

4« ,867,128 

32% 

263,299,933 

94,758,397 

56% 

t 

,]uly 30 

• 

338,787,087 

75.487.154 

29% 


The balance sheet of the Currency Note Account at, Wednesday 
1st August, 1917, compared wi,th that at Wednesdr^, 30th July 
l^i9, 'shows that during the 'past two years the ^P'.ount of £' 
notes outstanding has increased 039,508,793, or 115 per cent, 
and the amount of 10s, notes £12,846,758, or only 40 per cent 
This disproportion of increases is obviously partly due to the grea 
rise in commodity prices necessitating people carrying with then 
',for their purcliases a larger proportion of £1 nates, Anothei 
factor contributing to the disproportion will oe the tendency o 
banks to keep their reserves in £1 notes rather than 10s. notes 
after they have acquired a reasonable quantity of the latter foj 
till purposes. On the next page are given the balance sheets ab#. a 
referred to. 

During the past two years a further considerable increase ii 
the bank note circulation has taken place, detailed parties 
which are shown in the table on page 127. 

This table discloses that of the tofal increase of £61,500,001 
in the bank note circuktion during the last two years, notes o 
f the Bank of Eliglanll account for £39,500,000, m\e*o of the Iris] 
banks for £11,400,000, and liotes of the Scotch banks for £10,600,00< 
(taking foyr weeks* averages). Since the l^eginning of th« 
war, the bank note ^increases have been: Bank of England 
•£49,800,000; ^private banks ifi' England, £100,000; 'Irish* bajiks 
£23,4p0.OOOj Scotf k banks, £20,000,000. Total increase, £93,300^,000 
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CURRENCY NOTE ISSUE 


Balance Sheet, 

Ndles outstanding— ^ 

One Pound . .. 121,192,625 

Ten Shilling . . 31,948,911 

O^tificates outstanding . ^ 15,400,000 

Total . . 168.541,536 

Investments Reserve A/c 7,142,260 

Total . ' 175,683,796 

Balance Sheet, 


Isi August; 1917 

Advances — 

Scottish and Irish 
Banks of Issue . — 

Other Bankers . 179,000 

Trustee Savings Banks 255,500 
Currency Note Redemp- 
tion Account — 

Gold Coin and Bullion 28,500,000 
Government Securi- 
ties . . . 141,590,655 

Balance at Bank of * 

England . ^ . 5,158,641 

Total . . 1^5,683,^96 

30/A July, 1919 


Notes outstanding — 

One Pound . . 260,701,418 

•^fn Shil’ing . . 44,795,669 

Certificate^H^tstanding . 33,290,000 

Total . * . 338,787.087 

Investments Reserve A/c. 16,824,887 


• •TotJl . . 355,611,974 


A dvances — 

Scottish and Irish 
Banks of Issue . — 

Other Bankers . 150,000 

Trustee Ss'vings Banks 330,000 

Currency Note Hedemp- » ' 

tion Account — 

Gvid Coin and Bullion 28,500,000 

Government Sl?curi- 
ties . . . 323,326,735 

Balance at Bank of 
England . . 3,305,239 


Total . . 355,611,fi74 


Bank Notes 


/Average Circulation for Four Week-ending Dates as stated 


• 

Bank of England. 

• 

• 

Private Baiftft 
in England. 

Joiint Stock Banks 
in England. ' 

Total. 

July 8, 1914— 1 

July 4. 1914— 

July 4, 1914— 


;^24109,149 

i £62,578 

£19,135 

£29.190.862 

4a¥/l, 1915— 

•July 3, 1915— 

July 3, 1915— 


;£33,946,480 

•£83,912 

£25,638 

£34,056,030 

July 5. 1916— I 

July 1, 1916— 

i^uly 1, 1916— 


;^'35,70«,966 ! 

. £94.767 

•£30,647 

£35,834,380 

July 11. 1917— 1 

July 7, 1917— 

July 7, 1917— 


;^39,358,081 

«^1 15,043 • 

£28,734 

£39,501,858 

•July 10, 1918— 

July 6, 1918— 

July 6, 1918— 


/53, 615,664 • 

£134,775 , 

£31,356 . 

£53J781.4f^5 

•July 9, 1919— 

July 5. 1919— 

Tuly 5, 1919— 


^£79:961,950 

£162,296# • " 

1 

, £4.803* 

1 ^ • 

£49,059,049 

1 . . • • 
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Irish Banks. 

— 

Scotch Banks. 

Total. 

Ending July 18, 1914 

1 

8.038,396 

1 • 

7,990418 

1 

16,028,514 

.. 17, 1915 . 

13.259.802 

11.372.279 

24,632.081 

M 15, 1916 . i 

17.365.776 

14.520,385 

31,886.161 

„ 14. 1917 . 

20,069,297 

17.451,575 


.. 13. 1918 . 1 

28,073,833 

23,633.480 

.51.707,31^ 

.. June 14. 19191 . 

31.484,423 

28,036,792 

59,521,215" 


• Though gold has disappeared from circulation, different ban’:s 
report that occasionally depositors still pay in small amounts 
frpm liqarded stocks. 

' At time of writing, July figures not available. 



Vin. The Foreign Exchanges 

During the last two years tlierc has been considerable movement 
in i|he leadkig exchanges, as will be observc'd from a comparison 
of rates ruling on 1st August, 1919, with tliosc ruling on 
3rd August, 1917, shown in tlie tabic below. 

The comparison shows that the exchanges on London have* 
become 'considerably more unfavouralde to Francy and Italy. 
The New York exchange has moved very adversely to J-ond^n 
since the agreement between the two centres to stabilize it at 
abou^ 4*76i was cancelled on 21st March, 1919. The only cor-^ 
rectives to this (‘xchange in the future are increased productijii, 
by Great Britain and large exports, restriction in imports, or 
further loalis by the United States. The latter course, needless 
to state, w^ld sijuply be puttir-g off settlement to some future^ 
date. Th5^J)ayment of indemnities by Germany will ha'^e very 
little effect on thc*New York exchange. 


Country 

of • 

Place. 

Mean Rate 
•Current on 
3rd Aagust, 
1917. 

Mean Rate 
Current on 
1st Augusi, 
1919. 

Par as usjally 
quoted. 

Rate on 

1st Aug., 1919 
compared * 
with par rat(?. 
Premium( + ) 
Discount (-). 

f 

?%iris .' 

27-411 

31-771 

25-221 francs to £\ 

t>/ 

/o 

+ 26-0 

Italy 

34-43 

37-55 •• 

25-22 |•llre to £1 

+ 48-8 

New Yotk . 

, 4-76/, 

4-35| 

\ 4-86| dollars to j^l 

~ 10-5 

Madrid . 

20-761 ; 

• 22-821 

25-221 pesetas to £\ 

- 9-5 

•li^^^tz^land 

21-40 1 

24-271 

25-221 francs to -^1 

- 3-8 

Amsterdam 

ll-29.i 

11-581 

12-107 florins to ^1 

- 4-3 

Copenliag^n 

15-95 1 

• 19-711 

18-159 kroner to ^1 

+ 8-6 

Chri^j^afiia . 

15-55 • 1 

18-411 

18-159 „ to £\ 

1 + 1-4 

Stockholm . 

14-10 

• 17-5U 

18-159 „ to £\ 

- 3-6 


! ^ 


• J 



Tke exchanges of tin? neutral countries shown in the above 
table have all Bbeome more favourable to London during tl^e 
two though those of Cop^nhagen*and ^Chrijtiania^re still 

adferse. The improvemeitt is largely to l.e ^tribiited ^orf-eceht 

129 
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purchases of manufactured goods from Great Britain, the war 
having caused great scarcity of certain classes of goods in neutral 
countries. Some of the purchases by neutral were made with 
the express intention of re-sale to Germany as soon as possible 
after the signing of peace. Traders in neutral countries have paid 
high prices for finished goods from Great Britain, because they 
were fully aware they would reap hand.-^ojne profits when ihcy 
canio to re-sell to Germany, so long as the great scarcity in that 
country continued. 



IX. War Finance 


Below there is given a brief chronological review of financial 
changes aifd of the methods employed for financing the war since 
1st August, 1917. On that date the war was being financed by 
the, ^following methods; (1) Sales of Treasury bills; (2) Sales of 
Exchequer bonds; (3) Sales of War Savings Certificates; (4) Loaiis 
Raised*!! America; (5) Ways and Means Advances; and (6) Receipts 
from Taxation. 

On 24lh August, 1917, it was announced that periodical issues 
of British Treasury bills would be placed on the Money Market 
of the United States, the total amount then authorized b^jj^ 
$150,000,000. 

On 22n|l September, 1917, it was announced that the existing 
issue of 5 ’per cent. Exchequer bonds would be discontinued. 
Five daj^iater, the Premier stated to bankers the term^ dt issue 
of a new form of bonds to be knoWii as National War Bonds, 
sales to commence on 2nd October, 1917. The conditions of 
issue of such bonds are considered at some length hereafter. 

The Government having received many expressions of opinion 
to tfie*effcct th^ an issue of Premium Bonds would prove v^y 
popular with certain classes of the community, it appointed on 
6th November, 1917, a Select Committee to consider and report 
on the advisability or otherwise of such an issue. The Report 
of this Committee was issued pp 18th January, 1918. The con- 
clusions reached by the Committe-' are expressed in the following 
extracts from the Report — 

To sum up our conclusions, we beg to report that the present 
o ppor tunities of invpstAient for the general public are not sufficient 
to^ol^tain their free and Jull support, and that there is a considerable 
untapped source of investment, which r^ght be secured for w^r needs 
by means pf an issue of bonds, which would^ by a speculative element, 
while preserving tfi^ capital intact, attract the Savings of the sr^ll 
investor to whom the o^^dinary flat ra^e of interest does not appeal. 

We doubt, however, whether the amount of new money to be 
o^^tained woufj justify any%change#of a contentious t:haracti’ ii^ppr 
fiifgj;ici4l,^methods, and we ar^ satined# that such strong views are 
held with regard to Premjjum Bteds that legis^tioil to sanction ^leio 
jr^ould be difficult to obtain, and that such a^’opoj^l might cause a 
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controversy in the country which would be most undesWble. Wf do 
not, therefore, advise that an issue of Premium Bonds be made at the 
present time, or until further efforts have been made to render present 
issues iflore attractive to the investor. f 

On 15th November, 1917, the Bank of England made a com- 
mencement of differentiating the rates of interest it was prepared 
to allow on deposits of home and foreign ^moncy. On that dkte 
it announced a special rate of 4| per cent, for foreign money; 
but no alteration was made in the rate for domestic deposits by 
the clearing banks, which rate remained at 4 per cent. 

On 27th December, 1917, the rate at which Treasury bills were 
3^ered /or sale was reduced to 4 per cent. The rate had been 
If per cent, since the previous 3rd July. 

A reduction from 4 to 3| per cent, was made by the Bank of 
Si^gland on 2nd January, 1918, in the rate for loans of domestic 
noncy from the clearing banks. No alteration was made in the 
ate for foreign money, which remained at 4| per Cf'it. 

^An announcement was made on 12th January, i918, to the 
iffect that an agreement had been concluded with th*c Argentine 
or a credit of , £40,000,000 to Great Britain and France. 

On 14th February, 1918, the rate at which new issues of 
Treasury bills were offered was reduced from 4 to 3| per cent. 
)n the same day the Bank of England reduced from, 3^ to 3 per 
flit, its rate for domestic loans from the clep'ing banks. The 
ate on foreign money remained at 4^ per cent. 

A second series of National War Bonds came on sale on and 
iter 2nd April, 1918, the former series being discontinued. ^ 

At the end of May, 19 J 8, the banks agreed, in order to stimulate 
he sale of National War Bonds, that henceforth 3 per cent, should 
e the maximum rate which they would allow to any of thei£. 
npositors. 

A third series of National War Bonds caine on sale on aiid. after 
st October, 1918, the former series being discontinued. 

On 11th November, 1918^ an armistice was signed with Germany, 
^riie Bank of England decided on 8th January, 1919, to with- 
raw, in the case of French,’ Belgium, and Italian deposits, the 
p^iaUrate of 4| per cent, allowed for loans of foreign moQey. 
is the (^'^changes of such countries were in favour of ^London, 
lete was^ ob\\ously no necessity to continue the high rate 
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nit^rest. Oh 13th January, 1919, ie was decided that the rate 
granted to French, Italian, and Belgian depositors should noi> 
;xc'hed 3J per c^t. 

A fourth series of National War Bonds came on sale on and 

» 

ifter 1st February, 1919, the former series being discontinued. 
The bonds carried no rights of conversion into past or future war 
oins, rights carried by bonds of the first three series. 

On 29th May, 1919, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
haU he would seek powers on the following Monday, 2nd June, 
or the, fissile of a new loan. He also stated that the net delA 
)f the United Kingd^>m to Ihe United States was $4,050,000,000 
£870,967,742). The issue of National War Bonds and Creasury 
^ills was suspended from 31st May. On 2nd June, the Chancellor 
)btamcd the necessary powers to issue a new loan, the prospectus 
)f which was issued on 13th June. The issue of this loan is dsArt^ 
vith at some length hereafter. 

Oil 23rcTVune, 1919, Germany accepted the peace terms imposed 
ly the ^i)ifs, affixing her signature thereto on 28th June. 

Sales ot^ Treasury Bills were resumed by the Government on 
[4th July, 1919, on the basis of 3| per cent, for J:wo months, 

)cr cent, for three months, and 4 per cent, for six months. 

On 21st July, 1919, it was announced that the Bank of England 
voul^ ceas^ on the following Wednesday, 23rd July, to allq^ 

1 per cent, on tifcrec-day deposits made by the clearing banis, 
md that after the end of the month it would allow no interest 
m existing deposits. No alteration was, however, made in the 
IJ pe^ ceift. rate allowed on certain foteign balances. 

On 30th July, 1919, it was Enounced that the Chancellor of 
Exchequer no longer considcxed the banks to be bound by 
hejf agreement not to allow more than 3 per cent, to depositors. 
This agreement, as has been already stated, was entered into at 
of May, lM8,*in order to stimulate the sale of National 
iVar Bonds. 

National War Bonds 

During the first tlfree years o^ war, the Government had 
epfjatedly ur|5d upon it Iffie desarability of changing the*ex{frfi»- 
iion* “fechequer Bond'' in*tlture issues jnto^one mere likely 
p attract loans from tlffe masses, and bearing some r^fcjencG to 
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the war. These suggestions Vventiially bore fruit. On 27th St.p^ 
f ember, 1917, the Premier announced to bankers the terms o 
issue of k new class of bonds to be known as Natr’onal War Bonds 
applications therefor to be received on and after 2nd October 
1917. This issue later became known as the first series. A seconc 
series came on sale on and after 2nd April, 1918; a third seriej 
on and after 1st October, 1918; and a fou/th and final series m 
and after 1st February, 1919, until withdrawn on 31st May, 1919 
in view of the innninence of a new loan. When a new series 
began, sales under the former series ceased henceforth. The 
different types of bonds issued in each series^ arc shown below — 

FIRST SERIES 

5% Bonds. . Repayable 1st October, 1922, at 102% ; 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st October, 1924, at 103% ; 

W5% Bonds . Repayable 1st October, 1927, at lOS*)^, ; 

4% Bonds ‘ . Repayable 1st October, 1927, at 100%. 

Price of Issue, ;^100 per cent. 

SECOND SERIES 

‘*'^ 0 *% t^onds . Repayable 1st April, 1923, at 102% ; 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st April, 1925, at 10*3% ; 

5% Bonds ^ Repayable 1st April, 1928, at 105% ; 

4% Bonds* . Repayable 1st April, 1928, at 100% ; 

Price of Issue, ;^100 per cent. 

THIRD SERIES 

• 5% Bonds . Repayable 1st September, 1923, at 102% ; 

*\5% Bonds . Repayable 1st September, 1925, s. 103%; 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st September, 1928, at 1053^ ; 

4% Bonds* . Repayable 1st September, 1928, at 100%. 

Price of Issue: 5% bonds. ^100 per cent; 4% bonds, ;^101 10s. per cei)t. 

FOURTH SERIES 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st February, 1924, at 1^2% ; 

5% Bonds . Repayable 1st February, 1929, at 105 %s 

43o Bonds* . Repayable 1st February, 1929, at lOO^p. 

Price of Issue: 5% bond.s, ;^100 per cent; 4% bonds, £101 10s. per cent. 

The bonds were issued in denominatiort. qf £50, £100j. £200, 
£500, £1,000, and £5,000. Holders, according to the conditions 
laid down in the prospectu?.es, acquired the following important 
rigfits— * * ^ ‘ 

National War Bonds will hi accepted aC their nominal value, 
wi^4u^^ adjustment in respect ^of interest, by the «Gommissioncrs 
of Inland ^Revenue in sati^'^aetjon of amounts due on account '-of 

Incoifie iTax ^mpyinded. 
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Doa^h Duties, Excess Profits Duty, or-’Munitions Exchequer Pay- 
ments, subject to certain conditions as to length of time of ownership. 

Holders of the 5.»per cent, bonds may, during certain periods in 
each y(;ar, convert their holdings into 5 per cent. War Loan, 1929- 
1947; and holders of the 4 per cent, bonds may convert their 
holdings into 4 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1942 (Income Tax 
compounded). This coiiversion right did not apply to the fourth 
series of bonds. 

In 4he event of future issues (other than issui's made abroad 
or issues, of Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Ihlls, or similar short- 
dated securities) bcing-^made by the Government for dhe purpose 
of carrying on the war. National War Bonds will be accepted iJt 
par as the equivalent of cash for tlu' purpose of subscriptions to 
such issues, and an allowance will be made for any interest accrued 
on bonds so accepted. This conversion right did not apply to th^T 
fourth series of bonds. 

Provision Vas also made in the prospectuses of the four scries 
for the cor;vf^sion of 4| per cent. \^'ar Loan, 1925-1945; 5 pej < ?*'.'• 
Exchequer oonds, 4919, 1920, 1921; and 6 per cent. Exchequer 
bonds, 1920, into National War Bonds during the continuance of 
the issue of such bonds. 

The various issues of National War Bonds were exceedingly 
succes^uj, Uie total Exchequer receipts f|;om this form of, 
borrowing up to 2/ld August, 1919, being £1,732,597,285. 

THE VICTORY LOAN 

4>per cf.Tjt. Fuftding Loan, 1960-1990 4 per cent. Victory Bonds 

Price of Issue, ^0 per cent. J , Price of Issue, ;^85 per cent. 
Redeemable within 71 years by means | Redeemable at par by a cumulative 

o^a Sinking* Fund. Sinking Fund operating by means 

of Annual Drawings, commencing 
1st September, 1^0. 

Tba«Vfbtory Loan ?ep?esented the fourth great loan, apart from 
issues of Exchequer Bond?i and National War Bonds, issued since 
the beginning of the war. It was mainly Resigned to pay 
off a large amount of the floating debt. The first definite indica- 
tion^that a new loan was*imminent came on 29th May, 1919, when 
the .Chancellor ** 0 ^ the Exchequer a/inounced that h^ woul4 seb!* 
powers cm the following Monday,* ^nd Juhe, fcj the^ issue a new 
lofty. The rvecessary powirs being obtained oy the*Moqday, the 
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prospectus of the loan wasdssued on 13th June, l6i9. Twoodif- 
ferent issues were made: one termed Funding Loan," the other 
" Victory Bonds." Both were 4 per cent, loan^j^ but the Furfding 
Loan was issued at £80 per cent., and is redeemable not later than 
1990, with an option to the Government of redeeming in or after 
1960; while the Victory Bonds were issued at £85 per cent, and 
are redeemable by annual drawings at J>ar, beginning on * 1st 
September, 1920. Subscribers to the Victory Bonds consequently 
paid £5 per cent, more for their investment than subscribers t<f) the 
•Funding Loan, but tlie fonner acquired the possibility ,of being 
holders at any time of drawn bonds, and ^therefore of recciviiig 
a.bonuf or premium of £15 per cent, at the time the bonds are 
drawn for rcdejnption at par. The yield on the Funding Loan 
jis 5 per cent., the present value of the capital bonus of 20 per cent. 
X^the end of seventy-one years l)eing negligible. The immediate 
yield on the Victory Bonds is £4 14s. per cent. The Government 
has undertaken in the case of each loan to set aside per cent, 
^ach half-year on the original amount of the loan, and ^f*er paying 
interest* on the amount outstanding to devc^e the ''oalance tt> 
redemption purposes. In the case of the Funding Loan the 
balance is to be applied to purchases for cancellation if the price 
is at or under par; if the price is over par the balance will cither 
be used for purchase or otherwise invested. In the, case <^f the 
Victory Bonds the^balance of the sinking fun^ is to be applied 
to redemption of bonds drawn for payment at par. The prospectus 
also stated that both issues will be taken in payment of d-cath 
duties: the Funding Loaif at its issue price of £80 pe^ ceu+, ; thci 
Victory Bonds at their ^ull face, value £100 per tent. Payment 
for both issues might be made in Treasury bills at 2} per cqnt. 
di.scount, or in 4^ per cent. War Loan; 5 per cent. Exchepuer 
Bonds, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1922; 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920; 
or in 4 or 5 per cent. National War Bond^ of'^the first, se6oif4, or 
third series. ** 

The lists opened on IStli' June, 1919, and dosed on «12th July, 
1§19. As in the case of past loans, a widespread campaign to 
popularize the new loan was undertaken by the Governmdht, 
Igy^dlji^and unanimously supported by the Press, 'tlie banks, and 
the stoclibrokers. T/ie banks* anfl ‘stockbrokers sent out to iHeir 
cusvom^s^a copy gf the prospectus, alcompanied by a strong* 



letter-appeal from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The banks 
publicly advertised that they were prepared to grant loans to 
enable applicants to subscribe to the Victory Loan, provided the 
applicants were in a position to pay off the advances within a 
reasonable time. 

The final ^otals of the subscriptions to the Victory Loan were 
ann(5unccd by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 30th July, 1919, 
to be as follows — 

CASH APPLICATIONS 

I 

. Funding Loan .... 287.956,000 

Victory Boncl^s .... 286,748,000' 

574.704,000 

of vvhii!h total, £18,744,250 was paid for in Treasury Bills. 

CONVERSIONS 

Ainding Loan .... 120,617,0W) 

ViTfory Bonds .... 72,203.000 

'V 192,820,000 

» ■ 

Cash applications and conversions totalled to £767,524,000. 

On the same day, the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in a 
written answer that direct subscriptions by banks in their own 
names Jiffd buen: Funding Loan, £37,692,000^ Victory Bonds 
£73,351,000; or a total of about £111,000,000. This creation o; 
further credit by the banks was bad finance, and must inevitably 
J^end tj further inflation with all its attc^jdant evils. That sucl 
a^form^'^^f subscription should have been encouraged is remark 
able, in yiew of tlie statement of the Chancellor of the Excheque: 
at the time the lists were » opened that one of the main objects o 
^thc loan was to improve the National Credit. It would have beei 
far preferable that the to\al of the loan should have been less b] 
£11 1,600,000. This last cremation of credit may in future cost thi 
Government, through indirect means, coiciderably more than th 
amount created for the 'purpose of swelling tffe totcil of the loan. 

The main reason why the cash sulecriptions to the last loai 
were not consideyably greater than they were was th^t subscriu 
tfionsto previous loans, after Government disbursement, had mainl; 
gravita^fed^to the accounts of producers, traders,'*and'T)^usiness^mc: 
genitally. Ordinary depositors of banks had^ wCll supported th 
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earlier loans, and had not" had time to build up their deposits 
again ^for further subscription to loans. The reason given by 
business men, when they were asked why they^had not subscribed 
large amounts to the last loan, was generally; We now.require 
from two to three times as much liquid money to run our businesses 
as we did before the war, on account of higher prices find increased 
wages.” Thus, the country reaps the evils of inflation through 
the operation of the vicious circle. 

Treasury Bills Outstanding 

The following table shows the amopnt of Treasury Bills 
outstanding at the end of each year of war and also on 2nd August, 
1919— 





! Annual Increase + 



Amount 

i or Decrease - 


At 

Outstanding. 

durin^^War. ' 

August 1, 

1914 . 

1 

15,500,000 

( ' 

: 

\ —i. 

.. 7, 

1915 . 

1 236,322,000 

4- 220,82'2.000 


191S . 

! 856,557,000 

+ 620,235,000 

„ 4, 

1917 . 

! 757,977,000 

' - 98,580,000 

3, 

1918 . . 1 

1 1,055,027,000 

+ 297,050,000 

M 2, 

1919 . . ! 

: 749,678,000 

- 305,349,000 


Floating Debt 

The floating debt on 2iid August, 1919, amounted tc 
£1,181,255,600. (Outstanding Treasury Bills, £749,678,000" -f out- 
standing temporary advances^ ,£431,577,600.) 

Government Borrowings, Revenue, and Expenditure 
SINCE the Commencement of the War ^ 

A table is given on the next page shewing the various forms ol 
Government borrowing since the cojnmenccment of tiic**^var up 
to 2nd August, 1919. The amounts given under the heading 
” Receipts” d6 not *reprcsent the actual amounts 6f the various 
forms of loans outstanding on 2nd Aug;ust, 1919, for conversions ; 
^nd part re^demptions have materially altered many of the amounts 
since first received. furtW £90,000,000 is yet to be r^eived 
by t!ie Exchequer on accomfi' of proceeds of the Ikst ^Victory 
Loan. * 
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, <jOvernment Borrowings, Revenue, and Expenditure 

from 2nd August, 1914, to 2nd August, 1919. 

Exchequer Receipts. 

(2nd Aug., 1914^2ndAug., 1919.) 

£ 


31 per Cent. V^ar Loan, 1925-28 ^ 

41 per Cent. War Loan. 1925-45* 

4 fper Cent.* War Loan, ?929-42, and ( 

5 per Cent. War I.,oan, 1929-47 { 

4 per Cent. Funding Loan, 1960-1990 

4 per Cent, Victory Bonds 
3 i^r Cent. Exchequer Bonds, due 1920 and 1930 
6* per Cent. Exchequer Bonds, due 1919, 1920, 1921 

1922* 

6 per Cent. Exchequer fBonds, due 1920 
National War Bonds due 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1927, 

1928, 1929 

Net jperease in Treasury Bills outstanding. 

War Expenditure Certificates 
^Var Savings Certificates .... 

5 per Cent. U.S.A. Loan (issued Oct., 1915) 

Other Debt created under the War Loan Acts, 1914-18 

(i^iich iiWudcs proceeds of various loans raised in 
America cU|l one loan in Japan) 

Temporar^i .^dvances (Ways and Me^ns) . 

Sul)tract folbunng mucf out of Exchequer — 

Exchequer Bonds redeemed under the War 
Loan Redemption Act, 1910 . 

Issues under Section I (5) of the War Loan 

Act, 1915 

War Loans, Exchequer Bonds, etc., under 
Fininte Ac?s, 1916 (Section 61) and 1917 
(Section 34) . 

War Expenditure Certificates under War 
Loan Act, 1916 .... 

Depreciation Fund under the Finance 

Acf, 1917. 

I.ssues«®ndcr the Civil Contingencies Fund 
Act, 1919 . • . . 

Excess^! Sundry Small Issues over Sund y 
Small Receipts . • • • 


331,798,408 

592,479,544 

948,459,330 

202.607.000 

181.223.000 
60,767,145 

416,862,035 

161,020,535 

1,732,597,285 

733.629.000 
23.561,000 

250.180.000 
50,820,023 


1,397,108,053 

431 , 57 ?,^":.; 

7,514,669,963 


16,395,500 
170,143, 313* 


103,251,305 

23,561,000 

71,820,602 

59?000.000 

6,430,190 


Net borrowings for fiv»^ years ending 2nd Aug , 1919 
yid^Revenue for fl^e years ending 2nd Aug., 1919. 


450,601,910 

7,064,068,053 

2.967.773,439 


# 10,031,841,492 

S*ibtract increase in Exchequer Balances ». 1,288,669 

- - 

Total declared expenditure for five iyears ending 
2 Ad Aug., 1919, chargeable against revenue 10,030,552,823^ 

* 'Au'ou^ Conversions ;^62,774,000^n issi^e oripSlst March, 1916. 

• Ab8utl20,000,000 in issue on 4th ^«gust, 1917, oviAng tA Conversions. , 
’((Repayable at par in October, 1919, at option of hq^der. • 

^*Includes repayments to Bank of England of g^l^O.t 27,62^ 
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In the following tables, (Jovernment Revenue, Borrowings, tiijd 
Expenditure are shown separately for the eight-month period — 
2nd August, 1914-31st March, 1915; for the *Qscal years erfding 
31st March, 1916-1919; and, finally, for the four-month period — 
1st April-2nd August, 1919. Tliis division clearly discloses the 
rapid increase in war expenditure during ttys course of .the war — 

Year Ending 31st March, 1915 

; I 

I ' i 

Total Expenclfturc . . 560,473,533 Revenue ^ . 226,694,080 

irerease* in Exchequer Net Borrowings . . 406,795,886 

BalancevS .... 73,016,433 

;^633.489.966 ;^633, <[89,966 


1st April-Ist August, 1914 (Pre-War) 


Total Expendilitrc 
Decrease in Exchequer 
Balances . 


62,113,553 I Revenue 

; Net Borrowings 
5,374,131 I 


£56,739,422 


54.935.336 

1.804,086 

£56,739.422 


• WAR PERIOD 

2 nd August, 1 \) 14 - 31 st March, 1^5 

I 

Total Expenditure . 498,359,980 Revenue 
Increase in Exchequer Net Borrowings 

Balances . . . 78,390,564 

£576^750,544 | 

— i 

I 

M)aily average of total exp^^nditur^, £2,059,00^.« 

^ Daily average of total exi)ei¥iilure for year ending 3tet Alarch, 
1914Ve-w|i). 000. 


171,^58,744 

404,991,800 

£576,750,544 
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Year Ending 31st idfARcn, 1916 


Total Expenditure * . ,1,559,158,377 I Revenue .... 336,766,824 

Decrease in Exchequer ’ | Net Borrowings . . 1,164,515,607 

Balances . . . 57,875,946 ; 


/l,iV)l,282,431 


;^1, 501, 282,431 


Daily average of total expenditure, £4,260,000. 


Yea| Ending 31st March, 1917 


Total Expenditure . 2,198,112,710 Revenue 

Increase in Exchequer Net Borrowings . 

Balances . . . 860,853 

- — . .. i 

;^2, 198.973.563 | 


573,427,582 

l,625.545,98f 


;^2. 198,973,563 


^ Daily avJage of total expenditure, £6,022,000. 


Year Ending 31st March, 1918 


Total Exjjend4ure . 2,696.221,405 Revenue . ^ 
i>crea?c in Excliequqj' | Net Borrowings 

Balances . . . 5,405,829 1 

;^2, 690,8 15,576 


707,234.565* 

1.983.581.01T 


;^2,690.815,576 


Dail^i aveTage*of total expenditure, £7,ife7,000. 


Year Ending 31st March, 1919 


Total Expenditure , 2,579,^1,188 Revenue . 
Decrease in Exchequer - Net B#rowines . 

Balances * 8,230,524 

;^2,57M070,664 


889,020,825 

1,682,049.839 


£2.571,070,664 


Daily Average of total expendiUire^ £7^)67,04)0. 

I)n 11th November, 1918, Armistice signed#^ith 4jernTany. 
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1st ApriL-2nd August, 1919 


Total Expenditure . 499,399,163 

Decrease in Exchequer 
Balances . . . 6,450,449 


;^492,948,714 


Revenue 

Net Borrowings . 


£ 

289,564.899 

203,383,815 


;^492,948.714 


Daily average of total expenditure, £4,028,000. 

On 28th June, 1919, Germany signed the Peace Terms. 


SUMMARY FOR FIVE YEARS 
2nd August, 1914-2nd August, 1919 


£ 

Total Expenditure . 10,030,552,823 
Increase in Exchequer 
Balances . . . 1,288,669 ^ 


;^10.031.841.492 


Revenue 
Net Borrowings 


. 2,967,773.439 
^/, 064,068, 053 

^. 031 , 841 , 4^2 


Tlie expenditure amounts shown in the foregoing tables include 
loans to Allies and Dominions, stated in the Chancellor’s Budget 
speech (30th April, ,J919), to be £1,739,000,000, made jip a^b^'low— 


(Million Z's) 




Advances 

Advances 

1 Advances i 

Xotal Advance' 


Advances 

during 

during 

i during i 

from A^j.1,191* 


Aug. 1,1914 

i^inanciah 

'Financial 

1 Financial 

to Mar. 31, 


to Mar. 31. 

Year 

Year 

! Year 

1619. 


1916. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. , 

1 1918-19. 

* 

Dominions . 

88 

59 

47 

i 23 

17*1 

Allies . 

288 

539 

505 , 

i 236 

1,568 

Total . 1 

376 

598 

f • 

552 - 

1 213 

j 

1,7^ 


Cost of the War up to 2nd August, 1919 

IHe revised Budget estimdie givdn by the Chancellor of the 
ExcYie(fuer before ^the war of tKo' expenditure for the fticsfi yeai 
ending 31st j^arefe,^ 1915, was £207,000,000. Assuming that Ihc 
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waiihad not taken place, and that th» expenditure since 1914 had 
increased at the rate it did during the ten years immediately pre-« 
cedihg the war, najjiely, at the rate of £5,000,000 per annum, mormal 
expenditure for the* five years ending 2nd August, 1919, would 
have ‘been about £210,000,000, £215,000,000, £220,000,000, 
£225,000,000, £230,000^,000: total for five years, £1,100,000,000. 
Sulltracting this £1,100,000,000 from the actual expenditure, 
£10,030,000,000, under war conditions, there is obtained 
£8,9^^,000,000 as the cost of the war to the United Kingdom up 
to* 2nd ^ugust, 1919, inclusive of loans to Allies and Dominions.^ 
Assuming that £930,(^00,000 is eventually repaid the Allies 
and Dojninions (about half of the total loans thereto, an ^ssun'^D- 
tion made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 20th May, 1919), 
the money cost of the war to the United Kingdom up to 2nd August 
1919, would be about £8,000,000,000. The factor of future saW 
of Government war stores, etc., is not considered in the calcula- 
tion of the\)st of the war up to 2nd August, 1919, because receipts 
therefrom* >^11 be more than ea^.en up by further expenditure 
atising out#of thenar. 



X. Reaping the Inflation HA^.-tvEST 

[ONETARY inflation may be defined as an increase in the ag'grcgatc 
i the elements constituting the immediate available purchasing 
Dwer of a community, not accompanied by a proportionateincifcase 
i the total supply of available goods and services continuously 
t the disposal of the community. 

The immediate available purchasing power a comjuunity possesses 
nder modern conditions of credit is the aggregate of its credit 
alaners at its bankers; promises by bankers of further credit as 
squired; and a relatively small amount of gold, silver, and notes 
i the hands of the public. Before the war, on 31st December, 
^13, this aggregate was roughly £1,588,000,000. Five years and 
?vcn months later, on about 1st August, 1919, it was roughly 
3,151,000,000, an increase of about £l,563,000,00f‘'— or fiearly 
00 ^er cent. — as shown by the' table appended. 


Nature of iuimediate available i 

purchasing power. i 

At 31st Dec,, 
1913. 

At about 1st 
Aug., 1919. 


1 

1 

ommercial Bank Deposits 

1,071,000,000 

2,200,000,000' 

fnused Bank Credit^ . . . . 

100,000,000 

‘ 1^0,000,000 

avings Bank Deposits .... 

255,00vi,000 

344,000,000 

►ank of England: Public Deposits 

10,000,000 

18,000,000 

,, ,, Other Deposits* 

61,000,000 

117,000,000 

rold in hands of Public ^ . 

1 50,000,000 

12,000,000'* 

liver in hands of Public^ . 

1 15,000,000 

, 40,000,000 ^ 

>ank of England Notes in hands of Pqblic^ . 

i 10.000.000 

4(^000,006 

cotch Bank Notes in hanus of Pubhc 

8,000,C00 

28,000,000 

rish Bank Notes in hands of Public . 

: 8,000,000 

32!, 000,000 

urrency Notes in hands of Public'* 

' ^ * — 

no.ootj.ooo 


;^1.588, 000,000 

;^3, 151,000,000 


^ Estimated. 

* To the extent that “ Ot^'or Deposits ” of the Bank of England includes 

jankers’ balances (amoynt not a.scertainablc), the above ,<able requires 
mendment. * ' 

2 Hoarded. 

* The Note Circulation of the Bank of Engldnd at 31st December, 1913, 
v^about ;^30, 000,000; and at 30th July, 1919, about ;^7<>,000,000, 

"^Treasury Currency Notes and 'Currency Note Certificates outstanding or 
l0tt..jRly, amounted* to about^^339,000,000. It is estimai.?d /hat or 
tat date the baiiks field about 17^1,000,000* in the form of Currency Notes 
,nd Currency J^ole £C^‘itificales. '■ ’ 
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•The itejri “ Unused Bank Credit ’* is introduced into the above 
tabic to show that in an estimate of the available purchasing powA* 
of a communityt outstanding bank promises of advance to cus- 
tomers, if not already included in the first item, “ Commercial 
' Bant Deposits (balances standing to credit of customers), must 

be taken into consideration. 

• « 

•The increase in the immediate available purchasing power of 
the community since 31st December, 1913, may be taken in round 
figijres at £1,500,000,000. 

Sinc^ the Armistice was signed on 11th November, 1918, tRe 
Government and tli^ Press have been busily engaged in pointing 
out to the public of this country the dangerous financial posifion 
of the country arising out of the war, and the economic evils now 
beginning to disclose themselves as the inevitable result of the 
past five years' policy of unprecedented monetary inflation. Ihe 
Governn^^uit’s position is that of a child who has opened the door 
of a cage^containing a vulture. The sweets of liberty being too 
gnat a te^^ptation for the bird,* it makes use of its wings. ^ TOien 
•the bird is jnisskig, the child tearfullv states to its parents: “ I 
didn’t mean the bird to get away. I thought it would stay in its 
cage until I closed the door again.” Each successive Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has during the war helped to widen that cage 
doon ^ Ncj^ the evil is done, the Government asks all and sun- 
dry to help it t« cage tlie vulture once more or to clip its wings. 
It asks the impossible: the seed has been sown and the harvest 
mu|t yet be reaped. Its gathering will probably wreck several 
admi^isti ttive machines during the coming years. 

Reviewing tl?c whole of the (jm^ernmeift's financial policy during 
tl^ war, c^ie is foiced^to the conclusion that successive Adminis- 
trations have shown a lamentable ignorance of elementary trerths 
and principles of finance and cccmomics, and of human nature. 
It olie thing to fgnSre economic principles when the balloon of 
inflation is expanding, But when the ^urstii g point comes it is a 
very different matter to avoid trade being strangled by the strii-igs 
and folds of the virecked envelope.^ 

case this chaptci is read by any one who has very little 
kftpwledge oft^ie subject df monetary inflation, the* folio wiil^ffef 
amisifnple account of the grd'^ih C)f tRc puiphafiing po^^ftrtHhe 
comnmnitM during the war, and the evils ^ sutji gru\#h, may 
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be of some use in helping him to understand the subject. As r.n 
Additional aid to lucidity, the review is given in the form of 
imaginary questions and replies thereto. 

By what methods has the available purchasing power of the com- 
muniiy been increased during the war by about £ 1, 500,000, 0(fo — ‘ 
The table that has already been given discloses that the increase 
in the immediate available purchasing power of the communhy 
during the war has been due mainly to increase in bank deposits. 
It is shown in the chapter of this report entitled “ The BanJ^ing 
Tosilion that the increase in bank deposits during the y^ar ha^ 
been due mainly to the creation of credit on (Government Account, 
and not*£it all to excess deposit over withdrawal of legal tender 
by customers. The banks have, in net effect, credited customers 
with sums of money due to the latter from the Government,^’ and 
liTTce received for such crediting a sheaf of interest-bearing 
securities from the Government. Bank Notes in circulation 
have increased about ^(74, 000, 000, and probably ;^r/0, 000*000 
of TregirSury Currency Notes have been absorbed into ^circulation. 

What are the evils of a great expansion in internal {purchasing 
power? — ^The evils of a great expansion in the immediate available 
purchasing power of a community are se^'eral and of cumulative 
effect, if not quickly followed by a great increase in the supply 
•f available goods ^and services for civilian consujnption. An 
iifcrease in the proportion between the immediate available pur- 
chasing power and the supply of goods and services at the dis- 
posal of a community operates in raising commodity prices through 
the almost universal desire to satisfy human wants, whether ^neces- ^ 
saries or not. Individu&ls with 4iicreased purcha^ng power tend 
to increase their purchases until their more urgent wantc, appetites, 
ori desires are satisfied, and in consequence to force up pyces. 
Manufacturers, producers, and traders with increased purchasing 
power tend to compete more severely withWc another for* laj’iour, 
materials, and finished commodities with' the object of increasing 
tjjeir business prqhts. •'*^he war has caused an enormeus change 
in the distribution of the purchasing power of the community, 
part of which change will be more or less permanent for a consider-^ 
afil^Rimber 6f years. People with fixed incomes 'oi salaries Ij^ve 
neceawK^ly had to reduce ^heir cqiiSumption of goods and«er 4 ,dces 
durmg tth^ w^'. ^Jotwithstanding successive increases of wages 
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« 

Jwring the war, some sections of labour find themselves worse off 
han before the war owing to a reduction of their real wages! 
inflation, thereffye, eventually gives rise to growing discontent 
md labour troubles. • 

One of the worst evils of inflation is that it considerably reduces 
;he export, trade of country, because of higher cost of produc- 
;i(fn. On account of this factor, the United Kingdom is now in 
i very perilous position. Before the war, 75 per cent, of its 
mp#)rts consisted of essential food-stuffs and raw materials. It 
iaid a large part of these by the export of manufactured good?. 
\t present it is doii^ a certain amount of export ^*ade, but not 
iufficient to correct the foreign exchange on New Yorlf. M«re- 
)ver, when the present almost world-wide scarcity of finished 
jooas is satisfied, the cost of production in the United Kingdom, 
f not reduced from its present level, will not permit the country 
;o compete against lesser prices of the United States, Germany, 
ind Japa^ in foreign and Colonial markets. In this event, 
inemploynj^nt will become rife*m the United Kingdom, pos'^ibiy 
'eading t# destruction of property and civil revolution to some 
iegree. High prices under such conditions will •remain, for the 
country will have little to exchange for imports of food-stuffs and 
'aw materials from foreign countries. Thus, inflation which 
ippejr^d o^so little (onsequence to the GoYernment has all the* 
ieeds of disruptive forces within it in the case of a countl-y 
peculiarly situated like the United Kingdom, dependent for its 
"xisjence on foreign trade. 

Di^nolHhe available purchasing power of the community increase 
before the war I^For the ten-j^r peiiod immediately before the 
Ndf, the afailable purchasing power of the community increased 
vitl^in the country by about £550,000,000, or an average# of 
[35,000,000 per annum. 

Umdir what cond!lti(^s is an increase in purchasing power not 
ucessarily followed by increased prices ?—hxi increase in the inune- 
iiate available purchasing power of a community will not tend Jo < 
:ause a permanent liigher level of ^commodity prices if followed 
in\he near future by a pro rata increase in the supply of goods. 

greater Siipply of gobds tends to prevent a*rise in*pfi(^, 
lot withstanding increased puitivisiftg p?)wcr ^f certain siw4<6ns of 
:he community. Expansion in bank crcdit*is ift)t in ftscll an 
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economic evil, for bank credit is absolutely essential to jnodCrri 
production. It is pointed out in the banking section that the 
great economic distinction between the GovernfP.ent in war time 
and the public in peace time obtaining grants of credit fropi the 
banks is that the former uses the grant in order to obtain an^ 
consume goods and services for the destructive purposes of war; 
but the latter in order to increase productive power, and conse- 
quently to increase the available supply of goods at the disposal 
of the community in the future. f 

How can deflation he henceforth partially eflected?- — A reduction 
in the immediate available purchasing pow^'r of the conununity 
cah be Sfected by the Government paying off Ways and Means 
Advances, by the banks gradually placing on the market a^large 
f)art of the Government securities acquirc'd during the war, by 
iffii eased taxation, by a levy on profits made during the war, and 
by intensified production without further increases in wages (jr in 
profits. Notwithstanding the excess profits tax, it is^, ({otorious — 
and there is evidence available on all han#s — that a ihrge section 
of manufacturers, traders, retailers, and others; have^uade con- 
siderable profifts out of the needs of the nation during the 
war, scarcity of commodities having forced large profits into their 
hands. 

What is the best policy for Labour to adopt in fuim'i intit,^ own 
interests ?~-The best policy for labour to adopt*- in the future to 
accelerate deflation and further its own interests is increased pro- 
duction. For increased production will usually cause a fafl in 
price more than proportionate to that increase. ^As labour c( n- 
sumes at least 90 per cerft. of prc-tfuction, it has everything fo gain 
by intensified output and everything to losj^ by wilfully? diminished 
production. Capital is only top dog when consumption ever t»jnds 
to exceed production. The interest on aii]^ excess production sent 
abroad by manufacturers compels, in the long inn, cheaper imports 
of food-stuffs and raw matjf^rials, so here again labour must gain 
iw the long run. < Labour should educate it^ children ‘In the ele- 
ments of economics and striye for a share in profits after capital 
has received a certain percentage yield and made suitable reserves 
b^otlT^or the purposes of the ^business and for periods of sJack 
emplS^Went. Strikes should be- ^voidqd, as labour is tKe Vhief 
suffertr^'and h^s to<ipake up for the loss in production in the long 
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rtiji. Uiidcf- no circumstances should property be destroyed, for 
it has all to be rebuilt by labour, which might in the general 
interests of labc^ be devoted to production of comfnodities. 
The factors of production are as essential to labour as they are 
to capital. 

Why has Labour hitherto been so blind to its own interests } — 
Lidjour in the United Kingdom has been lamentably blind to its 
own interests in the past. It has intentionally, through ignorance, 
restjicted production in the belief that the less each member pro- 
duced, ^the more woik and better pay there would be for^aM. 
lliere are encouragii^ signs that some of the labour leaders have 
now awakened to the fallaciousness of this principle. It^seems^ so 
obvious that the less the quantity of commodities produced, or 
servfces rendered, the less must be the quantity available for th-e 
consumption of the working classes as a whole. Moreover, as has 
been abundantly proved during the war, scarcity causes a high 
levc^ of places, for those who have money will satisfy their wants 
and desire^ whatever prices bet. The adoption of any principle 
#vhich ma^.es for scarcity plays into the hands of capital. 

Hoiv may the Government help to undo the eviis of the present 
inflation -The Government may do much to help the deflation 
process. Further retrenchment in public expenditure; a levy or 
increased taxation on abnormal profits made during the wa^^ 
notwithstanding «R.he payment of Excess Profits Duty; funding M 
the present floating debt by direct subscriptions from the public 
and not from the banks; and the institution of a widespread cam- 
paign to (ilucate the masses in the elementary principles of pro- 
duction and consumption. In^ simple language, a leaflet should 
be^sent byipost to every household setting forth the fallaciousness 
of tj;ic impression that* restricted production benefits the worlyng 
classes. Children in elementary schools should be taught the 
prinjypOes of ecoirt)mfcs in preference to acquiring a little 
knowledge of less important subjects. 

Only b}i such means can the countrf ^er hcjpc to again take^a^ 
foremost position irT international tragic and remain a first-class 
Poiv^er. The bulk of ftie British v^rking classes are to be relied 
*upqn to put* forth theii> best ^efforts, once they undeietawi 
the tUGcessity and advantage •af. so dohig tii th^selve9*«»d the 
nation. 
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In conclusion, one must express the opinion that the counfey 
IS going to pay a very high price for the inflation effects following 
the creation of about £1,500,000,000 additiorwml available pur- 
chasing power during the war, which, in the main, could have^been 
avoided if the Government had only adopted a saner financial* 
policy during the conduct of the war. 
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In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 406 pp., 8s. fed, net. 

SALESMANSHIP. By W. A. Corbion and G. E. GRiMSDALii In crown 
8vo, dotli, 186 p]),, 28, 6d. net. § 

COMMERCIAL TRAYELLING, A Guide to the Piolession tor presentiand 
prospective salesmen “ on the road." By Albert E. Bull. In Wown 
8vo, cloth gilt. 174 pp., gg. 6d. net. , . , 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTLSINIL fiy Dill Scott, li»ii.D. 

In large ciowii 8vo, cloth, with 61 illiistratiofts, 240 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OP ADVIWITISING. By the same Author. In large 
crown 8vo, cloth, •vith 67«llust rations, 282 pp., 78. 6d, net. •' 
ADVERTISING AS A BUSINESS FORCE. By P. T.^Cherington, Instructor 
in Commercial Organisation in ^le Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harward UniversHv. In demw 8vo, clolh, 586 iip., 78. 6d, n^i. 
*It:,^UNCIPLIiS OP ADVERTISING^ARRANGEMENT. HytF. A. Parsons, ' 
President of the New York^chool of Fine and Applied An. Cloth, 128 
DU..^llustrate4. 78«.6d. net. 
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Alts. AND I5y Herbert N. Casson. In demy 8vo, cloth, 167 pp.,^ 

7s. Gd. net. 

THK PKINCirLKS DF PKAFTICAL IMIKLKITV. J>y Truman A. i)fi Wlese. 
In lai>;e crown 80o, cJolli, wit]i 48 jllubtrations, 269 })p., 7s. 6 d. net. 

LAW 

MERCANTILE LAW. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. A practical exposition 
•l ^or Law ^Jndents, business Men, and Advanced Classes in Commercial 
Collt'^jes anu Schools. I'ourth Edition. In demy 8vo, i iotli gilt, 464 pp., 
7s. 6d. not. 

C0M;5.»ANIES and company law. Together with the Companies (Con- 

• solidation) Act, 1908, and the Act of 1913. By A. C. Connell, LL.I^f 

ILoncf.), o/ the Middle Temple, Barrister- at- Law. Second Edition, 
Revised. In demy 8^m, cloth gilt, 348 pp., Gs. net. * 

COMPANY JJASE LAW. By F. D. Head, B.A. (Oxon.), Late^ Classital 
Exhibitioner of Queen’s College ; of Lincoln’s Inn, Darrister-at-Law. In 
4emy 8vo, doth gilt, 314 pp.. 7 b. G(1. net. 

•THE •law of carriage. By J. E. R. Stephens, B.A., of the Middle 
Temple, Barnster-at- Law. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 340 pp., 5s. net. , 
THE LAW RELATING TO THE CARRIAGE RY LAND OF PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS, AND GOODS. By S. W. Clarke, of the Middle Temple and 
the No*'ih Eastern Circuit, Barnster-at- Law. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
350 pp., 78. Gd. net. , 

INCOME TAf AND SUPER-TAX LAW AND CASES. (See ]). 5.) 

‘ ME LAW jAlATING TO SECRET COMMISSIONS AND RRIBES (CHRIST- 

MAS i?SxES, Gratuities, tips, eic.) ; the prevention of 

CORRUPTION ACT', IGOG. By Albert Crew, of CSy’s Inn, and the 
SouL^Tiasiern ( ircuit, Barrister-at-Law ; Lee Trueman of Inn. 

In dcMiiy 8vo, doth gilt, 198 pp., 5s. net. 

SANKRUPTCY, DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT, AND BILLS OF SALE. By 
\V, Valentine Ball, M.A., amj G. Mills, B.A., both of Lincoln's 
B(tf>^s/crs-L9i,J^a 0 . Tlunl Juliiion, Enlaiged and *Bc' vised in aKordance 
with the BanJu^ih y Ad. 1914, and llu' Deeds ot Ai rangenicnl Act, 1914. 
In delin’ 8\o, dolli gilt, 364 jiii , oS. net. 

PRINCIPLES OF MARINE LAW. By Lawrence Duckworth, of the 
Middle Temple, Barnster-at- Law . Third Edition, Revised. In domy 
8vo, doth gilt, about 400 pp., 7s. Gd, net. 

GUIDB TO ^UE LAW OF LICENSING. The Handbook for all Licence- 
holders. By j. Wells ThatcA^r, Barnster-at- Law. In demy Svo, 
clotR gilt,_200 pp , 58. net. 

RAILWAY (REIIATES) CASE LAW. By Geo. B. Lissenden. In demy 
8iro, cloth gilt, 450 pp.f lOs. Gd. net. • 

THE MW RELATING TO THE CHILD : Its Protection, Edneation, and 
Employment. With Introduction on the Laws of Spain, Germany, 
Ffjnfe, and Italy ; •anc^Bibliography. By Robert W. Holland, M.A., 
M.Sc., LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barnster-at- Law. In demy Svo, 
cloth gilt, 166 pp., 58 . net. • 

GUIDE TO ICIIE KEGISTRATION OF NAJiES ACT, 1916. By, 

Kenneth Brown, Sdkeitor In irown Svo, pa]>er boards. Is, md. 
CONVEYANCING. By H. 4 . Cope. In crowi#8''o, uloth, 206 pp., Gs. Gd. net. 
WlftiS, EXECUTORS, AND TRUSTEES? With a chapter on Intestacy. 

• ^In foolscap doth, 122 ^>p., l8.^Gd, net. « * 

INHABg’ED HOUSE DUTY. The eomplicaUil laws relating to Inhabited 

IJbuses are treated in thi^ vohnm*m‘'a eomprchc^siv? niannei, and ^11 
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^ legal decisions of importance are given. By W. E. Snellin 6. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 356 pp., 12s. 6d. net. 

THE LAW OF REPAIRS AND DILAPIDATIONS. By T. Cato Worsfolj, 
M.A., LL.D. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 104 pp., 3s. Cdt net. 

THEOLAW OF EVIDENCE. By W. Nembhard Hibbert, LL.D. (Lend.), 
Barrisier-at- Law of the Middle Temple, Second Edition Revised. In 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 144 pp., 6s. net. 

THE LAW OF PROCEDURE. By the same Author. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 122 pp., 58. net. 

BILLS, CHEQUES. AND NOTES. (See page 4.) * 

THE HISTOlU, LAW, AND PRACTICE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

(See page 3.) 

BUSINESS REFERENCE BOOKS 

COMMERCIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA AND DICTIONAftY OF BUSINESS, a 

■ucliabk and comprehensive work of reference on all commercial subjects, 
specially designed and written for the busy merchant, the commercial 
student, and the modern man of affairs. Edited by J. A. Slater, B \., 
LL.B. (Lond.), of the Middle Temple and North- Eastern Circuit, Barftster- 
at-Law. Assisted by upwards of 50 specialists as contributors. With 
'numerous maps, illustrations, facsimile business forms and legal docu- 
ments, diagrams, etc. In 4 vols., large crown 4to (each 450 pp.), cloth 
gilt, £2 net Half-leather gilt, £2 12s. 6(1. net 

BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE, Seventh Revised Edition. With French, German, 
Spanish and Italian equivalents fof Ihe Commercial Word.iitmd Terms. 
Edited by J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). The woik deludes over 
2,000 articles. In t,ro\vn 8vo, i >oth, 520 ])p., 5s, nett m 

PUBLIC MAN’S QJIIIDE. A Handbook for all who lake an interest in ques- 
tions of the day. Edited by j. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. (LoirJ.). In 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 444 pp., 3s. Gd, net. 

DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SEVEN LAN- 
GUAGES : ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN. SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
PORTUGUESE ANQ RUSSIAN. In demy 8vo, c loth. 502 pn., lOs. Gd.uet. 

FILING SYSTEMS. (See iiage 2.) 

SIMPLE INTEREST TABLES. (Sec page 4 ) 

A MANUAL OF DUPLICATING METHODS. By W. Desborough. In 
demy 8vo, cloth, 90 pp., illustrated, 2 b. net. 

COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES SERIES. Each boo’, in 
crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 2s. 6d, net. Volume.s already 7:ublished on 
Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Oils, Wheat, Fnbbcr, Iron and St^el, Cop|>er, Coal, 
Timber, Cotton, Silk, Wool, Linen, Tobacco, Leather, Clays, Paper Soap, 
Glass, Gums and Rosins, The Motor Industry, Boot and Shoe Industry, ^las 
and Gas Making, Petroleum. Salt, Furniture, ^.Joal Tar, Knitted Fabrics, 
'Zinc, Asbestos, Photography, Silver, Carpets, Paints and Varnishes, CoiJage 
and Cordage Hemp and Fibres, .Acids and Alkalis. 


<^ Tl . -1 1 u 

COMPLETE LIST POS^T FREE ON APPLICATION 

SfrKsswe Pitriian & Sonf, Ltd.? 1 Amen Comer, London, EX. 4* 

Anft at Bath, M^lboftme and New York 






